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NEWS OF THE WEEK, 


—_>——— 


O* Monday Mr. Asquith will speak the words upon which 
the nation’s fate depends. He will tell us whether we 
are to have peace or civil war. Pending Mr. Asquith’s pro- 
posals, every effort must be made to prevent the dread 
arbitrament, and to bring home to the Government what 
they will have to face if they should attempt to force the 
Protestants of North-East Ulster against their will under 
a Dublin Parliament. A most important movement in this 
direction is the declaration against the coercion of Ulster 
which appeared in the Press on Tuesday—a declaration 
which during the week has been very widely signed and 
by a very large number of men of light and leading. The 
text of the declaration is as follows :— 





earnestly convinced that the claim of the Government to carry 
the Home Rule Bill into law, without submitting it to the judg- 
ment of the nation, is contrary to the spirit of our Constitution, 
DO HEREBY SOLEMNLY DECLARE 

that, if that Bill is so passed, I shall hold myself justified in 
taking or supporting any action that may be effective to prevent 
it being put into operation, and more particularly to prevent the 
armed forces of the Crown being used to deprive the people of 
Ulster of their rights as citizens of the United Kingdom. 


We trust that those of our readers who agree with this 
declaration will cut it out, sign it, and at once forward it to 
The Union Defence League, 25 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
We may point out that the signing of this declaration does not 
put any obstacle in the way of an agreement for the Exclusion 
of homogeneous Ulster being reached as an alternative to 
an immediate General Election. ‘Those who sign it are not in 
any way debarred from agreeing that the Bill shall go 
through with an Exclusion clause. 


As to civil war in Ulster, a correspondent reminds us of 
the words used by Tennyson in a letter to Queen Victoria: 
“Since your Majesty touches upon the disastrous policy of 
the day, I may say that I wish I may be in my own grave 
beyond sight and hearing when an English army fires upon 
the Loyalists of Ulster.” 


On Thursday President Wilson read a remarkable Message 
to Congress in which he begged for the repeal of the clause in 
the Panama Canal Act exempting American coastwise trade 
from tolls. He said that exemption was not only a mistaken 
policy on economic grounds, but was “in plain contravention 


in the United States, the Treaty was interpreted as forbidding 
exemption. Mr. Wilson went on: “The large thing to do is 
the only thing we can afford to do—voluntary withdrawal from 
a position everywhere questioned and misunderstood.” If his 
request were not granted he would not know how to deal with 
other matters of even greater delicacy and nearer consequence. 
The Message was received with much applause. No one will 
be able to read Mr. Wilson's words without admiration for his 
enthusiasm for honourable behaviour. We only wish that his 
single-minded love of right-doing were always so fortunate in 
its applications. In Mexico, we fear, it is very unfortunate. 
We have written of that subject elsewhere. 


The Swedish Riksdag was dissolved on Thursday by King 
Oscar, who explained that his anxiety for the defences of 
the country compelled him to afford the people an opportunity 
of expressing their opinion by means of fresh elections to 
the Second Chamber. He added that an extension of the 
monarchical power was, and always would be, distasteful to him, 
and that he conceived himself to be merely acting in con- 
formity with his device: “ With the People: For the Father- 


land.” 


The sinister suspicions under which the Committee of 
Union and Progress have laboured since the attempted 
assassination of Sherif Pasha in Paris are not likely to be 
dispelled by the treatment of Colonel Aziz Ali Bey. Thie 
officer, an Egyptian Arab much esteemed in Egypt, is alleged 
to have incurred Enver Pasha’s jealousy by his successful 
organization of Arab resistance to the Italian invasion of 
Cyrenaica after Enver himself had returned to Turkey. 
Anyhow, he was arrested some three weeks ago for resigning 
because he objected to an order to proceed from Constan- 
tinople to Asia Minor, and has since been kept in prison in 
spite of the absence of incriminating evidence. The Cairo 
correspondent of the Times now states that, according to well- 
informed private advices from Constantinople, there is a 
general opinion that the affair will terminate in the same 
way as that of Kavakli Mustafa. Kavakli Mustafa, it will 
be remembered, had been condemned to death in absentia 
for complicity in the murder of Mahmud Shevket, and was 
arrested on a Russian vessel as a common criminal, an act 
for which the Grand Vizier subsequently apologized to the 
Russian Ambassador. The Russian protest against this 
method of procedure did not save Kavakli Mustafa, who sub- 
sequently “committed suicide” in the military prison. As 
there is good reason to believe that this was a convenient 
euphemism, it is highly desirable that attention should be 
recalled to the evil precedent then established by the 


Committee. 


The extent of the task that awaits the new Sovereign of 
Albania is clearly shown in an interesting article in 
Wednesday's Times. The writer, who crossed from Dibra 
to the Mat country before the Balkan War, gives a vivid 
picture of this strange country, almost as little known as 
Afghanistan, which it closely resembles. “In Central 
Albania the land is so throttled with the blood feud that 
ordinary human intercourse is almost impossible.” The 
houses are great fortresses, the only windows being loopholes 
for Martinis, and many men have not left them for years. 
A stranger, if be meets the enemies of his friends, is himself 
counted an enemy, but the murder of a stranger puts his 
protectors under the unusual obligation of killing not one but 
seven of the murderer’s family. Prince William's first giant 
task, the writer sums up, is to stamp out the blood feud and 
carry some semblance of law into the mountains. Above all, be 
must rule as well as reign, for the Albanians will have no 
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The Portuguese authorities have not yet, so far as is known, 
released Mr. Bowskill, the Baptist missionary whose courage 
and devotion saved them from destruction at the hands of the 
natives who had been driven to insurrection by the attempt 
of the officials to impress soxie fifteen hundred men for work 
in the cocoa plantations. Serious as is the arrest, the 
attempted impressment is, as we feel sure Mr. Bowskil] 
would be the first to acknowledge, far more serious. It shows 
that the Portuguese Government, instead of putting down 
the kidnapping of natives for the cocoa islands, as they pro- 
fess to have done, have actually themselves gone into the 
business of slave-raiding. Their method is apparently to 
insist that the local chiefs shall produce so many men for 
labour in the islands. This will, no doubt, be excused as one 
of the forms of forced labour “necessary in the interests of 
the State.” And this though the labour impressed is not 
for Government works but for private plantations! Could 
we wonder if such oppression were to end in a servile war 
involving all the West African colonies of Portugal P 


In the Lords on Thursday Lord Salisbury announced that 
next Monday Lord Lansdowne will move the appointment of 
the following Peers as the Committee to inquire into the 
charges against Lord Murray: Lords Halsbury, Lorebarn, 
Desart, Charnwood, and Sanderson. Lord Crewe stated that 
on Monday, “in justice to his friends,’ he would explain the 
circumstances in which Lord Loreburn and Lord Charnwood 
had consented to serve. Evidently the rumours that Lord 
Lansdowne had had great difficulty in forming the kind of 
Committee he desired were wholly uninformed. Nothing could 
be better than a Committee composed of two cross-bench 
Peers, one Unionist, and two Liberals. Judicial in character 
the Committee will certainly be. 


On Friday, February 27th, an influential deputation 
organized by the National Service League was received by 
the Prime Minister. Among those introduced by Lord 
Roberts were Lord Curzon, Field-Marshal Lord Grenfell, 
General Elles, Lord George Hamilton, Sir James Crichton- 
Browne, the Dean of Durham (Dr. Hensley Henson), Admiral 
Noel, and Admiral Seymour. The address and Lord Roberts's 
speech put with great force, but also with great moderation, 
the urgent claim of the National Service League for the 
attention of the Government to their proposals. These 
pleas are too well known to the readers of the Spectator to 
need repetition. We may note, however, special arguments 
used by some of the speakers. Lord George Hamilton, for 
example, pointed to the facts in regard to national health and 
physique which had come under his notice as Chairman of the 
Poor Law Commission. He also noted how military training 
had in recent years undergone an extraordinary revolution. 
Its character and aims have been entirely transformed, and 
the objects of its teaching and training have inculeated in 
those receiving it a spirit of self-restraint, self-reliance, and 
patriotism by which the whole civil community would 
morally benefit. In other words, military service has 
become an educational development necessary to meet the 
evils due to concentrated industry and a congested popu- 
lation. 








Mr. Coulton, who spoke as a Liberal, pointed out how 
ridiculous it was to denounce the policy of the National 
Service League as anti-democratic when it had been adopted by 
two countries so strongly democratic in their Constitution and 
aspirations as Switzerland and Norway. The Dean of Durham, 
from his knowledge of the world of labour, spoke very strongly 
as to the need for discipline and pbysical training. Sir James 
Crichton-Browne, speaking as a medical expert, was most 
emphatic as to the necessity of some form of military train. 
ing. Military training was one of the most powerful 
moral agencies at our command. It would make our youths 
not only straighter and stronger, but more self-controlling and 
right-minded. We cannot leave our account of the speeches 
of the deputation without noting the very striking words used 
by Sir Evelyn Wood. Sir Evelyn took part in the attempt 
to storm the Redan. After the second unsuccessful 
assault, which was an assault carried out chiefly by boy 
recruits, the Times correspondent asked a wounded lad how 
many rounds he had fired. The lad replied: “ None, Sir, for 
I did not know how to load my rifle.” That was Sir Evelyn’s 








pointed plea for training the men who may be called oui 
{po 


fight their country’s battle in a great emergency, 





Mr. Asquith, of course, gave a negative reply to the deputa 

tion, but be was like the lady of whom Congreve sang :— ; 
“ Whom she refuses she treats still 
With so much sweet behaviour, 
That her refusal, through her skill, 
Looks almost like a favour.” 

So polite and so sympathetic was Mr. Asquith that he almost 
gave the impression that he was on the side of national 
service, or that, at any rate, he might some day find himself 
on that side. His chief argument was that the Navy could be 
relied upon to provide complete protection for these islands, 
He was, however, much too good a dialectician not to protect 
himself against the retort: “ Why, then, keep up any home 
defence army at all? If there is no need for any military 
defence, every penny spent on the Territorials is thrown away.” 
Accordingly Mr. Asquith trotted out the old plea that we must 
have a considerable defensive force here in order to meet the 
mystic seventy thousand raiders who should, would, could, 
may, will, or might some day evade our all-conquering Navy 
and land on our shores. Our Territorials and the remains of 
the Regular Army—i.e., those not required to make up the 
expeditionary foree—would be quite able to deal with the 
seventy thousand. As we have suid before, we, like the soldiers 
in Addison’s “ Cato,” cannot bear “this medley of philosophy 
and war,” and all these subtle calculations based on the belief 
that the “raid” will always conform to the Government's 
“sealed pattern” type. 





As to the remains of the Regulars who are supposed to form 
the backbone of the defending force, Lord Roberts recalled 
the fact that during the Boer War he was specially 
told that he must not ask for more Regulars, as there were 
none left in the country to send him. The truth is, we wanta 
double insurance in a matter so vital, and the cheapest and 
best way of getting it is to let the foreigner know that our 
population, without being turned into professional soldiers, are 
so well trained to arms that it would be madness to attempt 
to invade us unless the invading State could find transports for 
a million and a half of men. If we remember that while 
securing this complete cover from the risk of invasion we should 
also be conferring incalculable benefits, moral, physical, and 
intellectual, upon our population, and completing that system 
of national education which is now only half an education, we 
have the case for national service in a nutshell. 





In the Commons on Friday week Sir Harry Verney moved 
the second reading of a Bill providing that all Parliamentary 
elections shall take place on the same day, and that the day 
be fixed by the Royal Proclamation summoning the new 
Parliament. Mr. Herbert €amuel gave the Bill the cordial 
support of the Government. We regret that the Bill was 
opposed by the Unionists. It would be « great convenience 
to have the elections on one day instead of being spread over 
a comparatively long period, to the great disturbance of com- 
mercial life and at much expense to the community. We 
confess we are unalarmed by the proposed electoral reforms 
which certain Unionists oppose. So-called manhood suffrage 
would not mean in practice a great addition to the present 
electorate, nor would the character of the electorate be appre- 
ciably changed. Of course the Government most unjustly with- 
hold the most pressing electoral reform of all—redistribution 
and the abolition of the over-representation of Ireland—but that 
is no reason for delaying a desirable reform that might be got 
quickly. The second reading was carried by a majority of 63. 


On Monday in the Commons Mr. Churchill explained the 
Naval Supplementary Estimate of £2,500,000 over and above 
the sum of £46,309,300 voted last year. The statement was 
notably lucid and well arranged. The first item was £500,000 
for oil. Enough oil had been stored to provide for three years 
of peace or one year of war. £260,000 had been spent on air- 
craft. It was proposed to construct eight airships and to 
build sheds for them near Chatham and in Norfolk. The 
Cabinet bad sanctioned this expenditure as necessary last 
July. We did not, of course, even now compete seriously 
with France or Germany in airships, but in view of our 
superiority in seaplanes the expenditure of £260,000 had 
been thought sufficient. £450,000 had been spent om 
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eginning early "—the phrase which Mr. Churchill pre- 


ferred to “ accelerating "—three battleships in order to make 
ood the lack of the three Canadian ships. Increases in 
aoe and in the price of materials had accounted for 


£200,000. ae ee Oe 
The largest item of expenditure was £1,000,000, caused by 
the unexpected progress made by contractors in the building 
of ships authorized by Parliament. Work was now in pro- 
ress in all the shipyards of the country on fourteen great 
ships, sixty-two smaller ships, and mary submarines. The 
construction of men-of-war was subject to conditions notorious 
for their uncertainty, and it was absurd to reproach the 
Admiralty with miscalculation, or to charge a Minister with a 
misdemeanour, because of these variations. The Admiralty 
paturally had to make use of opportunities when they occurred. 
The Little-Navy Group and Labour Members severely 
criticized the expenditure of such a large supplementary 
amount; but of course they were as impotent as usual, 
The Government knew that the Opposition would never vote 
against them on any provision for the proper maintenance of 
the Navy. Several Unionists did, however, most properly 
insist on the tremendous importance of the control of expendi- 
ture by the House of Commons. When the debate was 
continued on Tuesday, Mr. Churchill stated that “the mixing 
together of recurring and non-recurring expenditure is not 
conducive to the best form of financial control.” 


On Monday in the Commons Mr. Bonar Law asked Mr. 
Lloyd George whether it was true that the Chief Actuary had 
reason to consider that a large number of approved societies 
would be unable, on valuation, to pay the minimum benefits 
under the Insurance Act. Mr. Lloyd George replied that, in 
view of the short experience of the societies in meeting claims 
—disablement benefit, in particular, being not yet operative— 
he did not propose to have any actuarial examination of the 
state of the societies made yet. What evidence he had, how- 
ever, indicated that the experience of men’s societies had been 
well within actuarial expectations. The experience of women’s 
societies indicated “ some excessive expenditure” on sickness, 
which was due mainly to claims from married women. Some 
societies, moreover, had an undue proportion of members 
engaged in specially unhealthy trades. A strong Departmental 
Committee was inquiring into the whole subject. Mr. Bonar 
Law pointed out that his question had not been answered. We 
fear that Mr. Lloyd George knows only too well that there is 
a danger of insolvency. Otherwise we may be sure he would 
have swept Mr. Bonar Law’s suggestions away with a hurricane 
of confidence. There was a debate on the same subject in the 
Commons on Thursday which left the subject much where it 
was before. 


On Wednesday Mr. Edgar Jones moved for the appointment 
of a Select Committee to consider proposals for the redistri- 
bution of seats and report thereon. Major Morrison-Bell 
proposed as an amendment that the word “immediate” 
should be inserted before “ redistribution of seats.” By this 
he meant that there should be a redistribution of seats on 
lines of equality before the Home Rule and Welsh Church 
Bills were placed on the statute book. Wales and Scotland 
had each an over-representation of ten per cent.; England was 
correspondingly under-represented; while Ireland had an over- 
representation of forty-two per cent. Mr. Samuel, for the 
Government, admitted the need for electoral reform, but 
would only consent to accept the word “immediate ” in what he 
called its common-sense meaning. ‘They considered that this 
task should be undertaken without delay and should not be 
left to another Parliament, but should if possible be carried 
through in time for a General Election to take place under 
® redistribution of seats if this Parliament ran its normal 
course, He added that if the Opposition would be authorita- 
tively represented on the Committee, the Government would 
be represented by one of its members. Mr. Walter Long 
assented to the resolution, but insisted that a Parliamentary 
Committee starting with a Government majority was the 
worst possible tribunal for the purpose. The motion as 
amended was agreed to. 


_ The Army Estimates were issued on Thursday. The total 
18 £25,845,000, compared with £28,220,000 last year—a rise of 
£625,000. The establishment provided for is 186,400 men— 





an increase of 800. The increase in numbers is accounted for 
partly by the growth of the Military Wing of the Royal 
Flying Corps and partly by additions to the Garrison 
Artillery. The total numbers of the Army, Reserve, Special 
Reserve, and Territorial Force are as follows :— 





Total Home and Colonial Establishment we 727,232 

Regular Forces (Regimental) on Indian Estab- 
lishment ... in oe “- nie e. 75,896 
Total ... eee eee eos + 803,128 


The increase in cost is almost wholly due to the new scheme 
of pay for officers and to the Flying Corps. Military flying 
now costs a million sterling annually, and the number of 
efficient aviators is nearly 200. There are 161 aeroplanes 
in use, and 87 have been replaced during the year. There is 
a deficiency of 8,000 men inthe Army owing to the exceptional 
number passing into the Reserve. The Territorial Force 
shows an increase of 72 officers and a decrease of 14,220 of 
other ranks, The training grants are to be increased by 
£20,000, and there is to be an increased bounty for the fifteen- 
day camper. 


On Wednesday the Prime Minister received a deputation 
representing fifteen thousand Welsh Nonconformists who had 
signed a petition against the treatment of the Church in 
Wales. Mr. Ormsby-Gore, M.P., who introduced the deputa- 
tion, said they were all Nonconformists except the Bishop of 
St. Asaph and himself; some were Conservatives and some 
were Liberals, the majority coming from Denbigh and the 
neighbourhood. Mr. John Williams admitted that the 
signatories had no objection to Disestablishment, but declared 
that the proposals for depriving the Church of her funds 
would make an end of the good feeling that existed between 
Churchmen and Nonconformists. Mr. Asquith made great 
play with the fact that none of the ministers or deacons who 
had signed the petition were present, and snubbed the deputa- 
tion for not sending the petition to the House of Commons. 
He was not in a position to examine the authenticity of the 
signatures. For the rest, he coolly declared that the Bill made 
ample, and indeed generous, provision, not only for existing 
interests in the nature of endowments, but for the carrying on 
of the work of the Church asa whole. He was still open to 
receive suggestions, but he did not think they had advanced 
their case by anything they had said. 


At Helions Bumpstead, in Essex, a number of agricul- 
tural labourers have been locked out because they have joined 
the Agricultural Labourers’ Union. There is also a move- 
ment among agricultural labourers in several other counties, 
particularly in Norfolk. We do not know all the details of the 
lock-out in Essex, but if the men have been dismissed for 
the mere act of joining a Trade Union we sincerely hope that 
they will win in the struggle with their employers. There 
could be no better sign than that agricultural labourers, 
instead of hypnotising and enervating themselves by reckoning 
on getting ready-made prosperity from Acts of Parliament 
inspired by Mr. Lloyd George, should try to better them- 
selves by their own efforts. We trust that they will not 
wreck their cause by excessive demands which it would be 
economically impossible for their employers to grant, or by 
violence or other illegalities. If they avoid these errors and 
offences, they will certainly command a very wide sympathy. 


Lord Minto, who died last Sunday at the age of sixty-eight, 
was a famous sportsman, a fine soldier, and an energetic and 
capable administrator. He saw a great deal of fighting in 
his earlier days—in Paris during the Commune, during the 
Carlist War of 1873-1876, and with the Turkish Army in 
1878—besides distinguishing himself in the Afghan and 
Egyptian Campaigns. Appointed Governor-General of 
Canada by Lord Salisbury in 1898, he made it his business 
to leave no part of the Dominion unvisited. He also strongly 
supported the sending of a Canadian contingent to South 
Africa. As Viceroy of India from 1905 to 1910 he had to 
face greater domestic difficulties than confronted any of his 
predecessors since the Mutiny, and whatever verdict may ulti- 
mately be passed on his policy of conciliation, his fearlessness 
and goodwill can never be called in question. 





Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 4 per cent. Jan. 29th. 
Consols (24) were on Friday 75—Friday week 76}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


WHAT MR. ASQUITH WILL PROPOSE. 


INCE we wrote last week a great change has come 
over the political situation. On Monday Mr. 
Asquith, with the object of avoiding civil war, will make 
proposals for altering the Home Rule Bill. Unless the 
whole of the Liberal Press is misinformed, those proposals 
will take the form of fitting the Bill with the safety-valve 
which was suggested in the Spectator of January 6th, 1912, 
and repeated throughout the debates during the second 
reading and the Committee stages of the Bill. The safety- 
valve we recommended to prevent the explosion of civil war 
was the giving toany Irish county the right to demand a poll 
of its electors as to whether it should or should not come 
under the Home Rule Bill. If, when we put our proposal 
for Exclusion in this form, the Government had accepted it, 
and had introduced it as an amendment of their Bill, 
wo have little doubt that it would have been accepted 
by the Protestants of the North, and that there would 
then have been no Covenant and no raising of an 
armed force in Ulster. The question now is whether the 
Ulstermen can be induced to accept the Government’s 
proposals, or whether they come too late. 

Let us at once say for ourselves that we most sincerely 
hope that the Government's proposals will be accepted by the 
Northern Protestants. We say this in spite of our belief 
that the Ulstermen may rightly urge that the Government 
have acted with criminal recklessness and cynicism in putting 
off their offer till the last moment—putting it off, that is, to 
a time when public feeling in Ulster has been roused to such 
a pitch of excitement as must make it extremely difficult for 
the Ulster leaders to induce their supporters to agree to a 
“contracting-out” clause. At present the men of the North 
are demanding that the whole of the province of Ulster 
shall be excluded from the Home Rule Bill. There is, 
however, a very general belief and understanding that if 
the Government should propose to leave out, not the whole 
of Ulster, but the six counties of Antrim, Armagh, Down, 
Derry, Tyrone, and Fermanagh, the Covenanters, though 
loth to seem to desert Donegal, Cavan, and Monaghan, 
eould under pressure be induced to agree to the com- 
promise, difficult as it would no doubt be in many cases 
to persuade the signatories to the Covenant that they 
were not going back upon their pledges. To get the 
Covenanters, however, to agree toa scheme which may 
in fact mean the inclusion of the counties of Tyrone 
and Fermanagh under a Dublin Parliament is in exist- 
ing circumstances a very different matter. In these two 
counties the population is very evenly balanced between 
Protestants and Roman Catholics; but it is highly 
probable that on a Referendum there would in both cases be 
a slight Roman Catholic majority against Exclusion. This 
means that in the present state of excitement a poll of 
the electors on the question of Inclusion or Exclusion 
would be conducted under conditions only too likely to 
lead to riot and bloodshed. 

Strongly in favour as we are, in principle and under 
normal conditions, of a direct poll of the people, we recognize 
that just now such a course might be very dangerous. We 
hold, then, that it would be far better to try to arrive atan 
Exclusion settlement without risking the taking of a poll of 
the people. What would give absolute security against civil 
war would be to take the area of the six counties of 
Antrim, Armagh, Down, Derry, Tyrone, and Fermanagh, 
which may fairly be called “the homogeneous Ulster,” 
since there is an overwhelming Protestant majority therein, 
and treat itas a unit. Such a scheme is not logical, of 
course ; but since it would avoid the risk of civil commo- 
tion, it is, in our opinion, the better solution. And here 
we may say that this is the reason why we have of late 
ehanged our demand from giving any Irish county that 
likes the right to contract itself out, to the demand for the 
specific Exclusion of the six counties. After the signing 
of the Covenant and the arming of Ulster, we recognized 
that circumstances had changed, and that the demands of 
national security made it safer, and therefore wiser, to pro- 
pose the Exclusion by agreement of the homogeneous Ulster 
composed of the six counties. 

We hold, then, that the Government would now be much 
better advised to agree to the compromise of the Exclusion 





of the six counties without a direct appeal to the ele 
A compromise it would be, not merely in name but : 
essence. The Protestants of the North, without an an 
of bargaining, but ex animo, demand the Exclusion A the 
whole of Ulster. The Nationalists, on the other ha. d 
demand, in effect, that Exclusion shall not extend beyond th ‘ 
four counties. The Exclusion of the six ; 


ctors, 


counties would 


thus be an example of that splitting of the differeneg 


is so often found 
“an agreement to avoid 


between two rival demands which 
to be the best basis for 
hostilities.” 

But though we feel this would be far the better plan 
we will say frankly that we trust the English Unionists jn 
the last resort will do their utmost to persuade the 
Ulstermen to accept the contracting-out scheme, and 
will, if the Government insist on it, not take the respon. 
sibility of refusing their assent to it. It may well be, 
indeed, that the Unionists of Great Britain should take 
upon themselves the responsibility of accepting the 
Government’s offer, and then putting pressure upon the 
Covenanters to accept it for better or worse. Agree- 
ment might then be obtained under the force majeure of 
British Unionist opinion when it could not be obtained as 
a voluntary act by the Covenanters. We would rather 
let the Covenanters think the Unionist Party had failed 
them, or even treated them hardly, than expose them to 
the horrors of civil war. 

Until we know Mr. Asquith’s proposals in detail, 
we had better refrain from further comment. We should, 
however, like to restate very shortly one or two arguments 
in favour even of Exclusion in the limited sense. 

(1) Exclusion will avoid civil war by giving the Dublin 
Parliament no rights over any county area in which the 
majority of the inhabitants desire to remain under the 
Parliament at Westminster. 

(2) It will give the only form of protection which 
will be adequate to those left under the rule of a 
Dublin Parliament. The oppression of the Protestants 
in the South and West will be impossible while 
the North-Eastern counties hold hostages for good 
behaviour. 

(3) Exclusion will be a standing physical protest against 
the disruption of the United Kingdom. 

(4) Should the experiment of Irish self-government break 
down, as we hold it must, it will be far easier to go back 
to the status quo of the Union—the only sound way of 
regulating the political relations between the two islands— 
than it would be if the whole of Ireland were placed under 
a Dublin Parliament. 

(5) We shall have some three-quarters of a million 
guardians of the interests, not only of the Loyalists of 
Treland, but of Imperial interests, securely planted on 
the soil of Ireland. 

(6) The great commercial interests of the North-East of 
Ireland, which have been built up, not by Government 
encouragement, but by the energy and independence of the 
inhabitants, will be secure from being tampered with by 
a Dublin Parliament. 

Before we leave the present subject it may interest 
our readers if we recall the words in which we demanded 
in 1912 that any Irish county which desired to do 
so should have the right to contract itself out of the 
Bill. On January 6th, 1912—that is, several weeks 
before the Home Rule Bill was introduced—we sug- 
gested that in any Ulster county which so desired there 
should be “a poll of the electors as to whether the pro- 
visions of the Home Rule Bill shall or shall not come into 
operation in their county.” This demand that the safety- 
valve of liberty to contract out should be fitted to the Bill 
we urged week by week throughout the debates on the 
Home Rule Bill. As we put it on another occasion m 
1912— 

“In all sincerity we ask Liberals first to face the facts, and 
then, if they still insist that there must be a Home Rule Bill, to 
take the only way to prevent the bloodshed which they know, and 
we know, they detest beyond measure. Their only way is to 
exempt from the operation of the Home Rule Bill any county of 
Ulster in which there is a majority in favour of remaining under 
the Parliament at Westminster. Those who pretend otherwise 
are either ignorant of the facts, or wilfully, and so criminally, 
refusing-to face them.” 


This is the point which, after so much heat and risk, we 
have at last reached. We pray God that we have not 
reached it too late! 
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THE EXCLUSION OF THE SIX COUNTIES. 


E give below a draft of the amendments which it 
Ww would be necessary to make in the Government's 
Home Rule Bill, provided that Mr. Asquith, in order to 
avoid civil war—which, of course, is our sole object in deal- 
ing with this matter—agreed to the Exclusion of the 
homogeneous Ulster, i.e., the six counties whose character 
is so markedly Protestant, Loyalist, and Teutonic, or, 
at any rate, non-Celtic, that an attempt: to include them 
under a Dublin Parliament would infallibly lead to 
i ction. 
ie pofore we come to the amendments, a word must be said 
as to the instructions given to the draftsman, who, it may 
be noted here, has accomplished a very difficult task with 
the greatest skill and discretion. Our instructions were 
roughly as follows. ‘Every Act has an area in which it 
operates. Limit the area in which the Home Rule Bill is 
to operate to Ireland minus the six counties of Antrim, 
Armagh, Down, Londonderry, Tyrone, and Fermanagh, 
and make the alterations and omissions in the Bill which 
are consequential to this change of area. Further, provide 
that the excluded counties shall for all administrative and 
legislative purposes become counties of England, and make 
the necessary provisions for this change in their status. 
As far as possible, avoid making changes or omissions 
which, though they may seem reasonable per se, would 
interfere with the policy of the Bill. No attempt 
must be made to render the Bill more Unionist in 
character or to make it square with the views of the 
Spectator. Instead, it must, as far as is consistent 
with Exclusion, be consistent with the views of those 
who drafted the Bill, and so with the views of the 
Nationalists.’ 

Owing, perhaps, to the genius loci, the first consequence 
of these instructions was the adoption of two very important 
alterations in the Bill which are not, strictly speaking, con- 
sequential, but which nevertheless must be adopted to 
prevent a reductio ad absurdum. Even with the six coun- 
ties excluded, ‘it would no doubt be physically possible to 
have a separate Customs House and a separate Post Office 
for Ireland minus the six counties. Yet all reasonable 
people would admit that an internal Customs line in 
Ireland would not be tolerable, nor would two postal 
systems in Ireland be convenient. Further, we think that 
most people would admit that, on the merits, it would be 
far better to let the Post Office and Customs be Imperial 
concerns, as they are in every federal system in the world, 
—ie. in the United States, Germany, Switzerland, Canada, 
and Australia. Accordingly our amendments reserve to 
the Imperial Parliament the control of all postal services, 
and also of Customs and Excise. Again, in making the 
six counties English counties, it would bave been no doubt 
possible, not merely to let them be administered by the 
English Departments, but also to let the English judicial 
system be extended to them, and for the Judges to go 
on circuit in them as they do in Wales. ‘There are, 
however, practical and physical objections to this course, 
and it was therefore thought better to make provision 
for establishing in the six counties a local Supreme 
Court. This may seem at first sight an anomaly, but 
it is no greater, after all, than the anomaly which exists 
in the case of the special Courts for the County Palatine 
of Lancaster. 

A word must now be said as to the general character of 
the amendments in order to help those of our readers who 
have not got the Home Rule Bill before them, or who are 
unaccustomed to the mechanism and phraseology of 
anendment-making—to give, in fact, a general view of 
what are the consequential alterations required in the 
Bill. _Though the alterations may appear wordy to 
the uninitiated, they are in reality neither very numerous 
nor very far-reaching. They may be grouped under two 
headings, legislative and executive. In addition to reserving 
the Post Office and the Customs and Excise for the 
Imperial Parliament, about twenty-two small amendments 

are needed in the First Schedule of the Bill. And here 
we may note that for convenience these consequential 
amendments have been relegated to an appendix. All 
they do, in fact, is to maintain unimpaired the representa- 
tion of the six counties in the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom, and to make the necessary reductions (1) in 
the number of Members in the Dublin Parliament, and 








(2) in the number of Members from the non-excluded 
Ireland who will be present in the Parliament at 
Westminster. 

It will be noted that under our scheme of Exclusion 
the six counties will, as at present, return to Parlia- 
ment twenty-five Members. There will be at West- 
minster in future thirty Members from the Ireland 
controlled from Dublin—i.e, Ireland minus the six 
counties—and fifty-five from the whole island, instead of 
forty-two as under the existing Bill. This, it will be seen, 
is a necessary and automatic arithmetical consequence of 
the Exclusion of the six counties. Anvther arithmetical 
consequence is the reduction in the numbers of the Irish 
Senate from forty to thirty, and of the Irish House of 
Commons from one hundred and sixty-four to one hundred 
and eighteen. For the purpose of revising the financial 
arrangements the number of delegates from the Irish 
House of Commons would, of course, bear the same 
proportion to the population of Nationalist Ireland 
—i.e., Ireland minus the six counties—as the number 
of Members representing Great Britain plus the six 
counties bore to the total population of Great Britain 
plus the six counties. Here, again, the alteration is 
purely arithmetical, and in no sense governed by any 
thought of policy. 

It remains in this context to point out that no revised 
basis for the financial relations between Great Britain 
and Ireland has been proposed except in respect of 
the reservation of Customs and Excise and one or two 
minor provisions, such as the apportionment of certain 
charges. in other words, no attempt has been made to 
show that, because the Dublin Parliament and Execu- 
tive will have a smaller area and a smaller population 
on account of which to incur the expenses of adminis- 
tration, therefore the subsidy sg by the United 
Kingdom ought to be reduced. We have left the subsidy 
as it was. Our main object here was to make as little 
alteration in the Bill as possible. But our course might 
be defended on the ground that at the same time the taxable 
area open to the Dublin Parliament has been reduced by 
the Exclusion of the six counties. Strictly,an attempt should 
have been made to apportion the Irish Church Temporali- 
ties Fund between the excluded counties and the rest of 
Ireland, but in our scheme the whole of that fund has 
been left to the Dublin Parliament. The sum involved, 
however, is not large. 

As to the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court to be set 
up in the excluded area, provision has been made that the 
future Judges of all the Courts in that area are to be 
appointed by the Crown on the advice of the Lord Chan- 
cellor of Great Britain. It should be stated that, in 
order to work the scheme of Exclusion, recourse has been 
had to the powers of making Orders in Council conferred 
by Clause 47 of the existing Bill. 

The draftsman desires that it shall be pointed out that, 
in order to carry out his instructions, which were that the 
changes should only be those which were absolutely neces- 
sary, he has held those instructions to “sanction the 
draftsman running certain risks of misconstruction and 
casus omissi.” 

We may add here, in case it may be supposed that the 
draftsman has had a bias, that we are quite unaware of his 
political views. For all we know, his sympathies may be 
strongly against Ulster. 

For ourselves, we desire to remark that we are fully 
aware that the Bill as amended is open to many criti- 
cisms with which in the abstract we should be fully 
in sympathy. We venture to say, however, that it will 
be found that the majority of those criticisms are 
really based upon objections to the essential character 
of the Bill. The Bill, in our opinion, is a clumsy 
and unsound measure, and our amendments do not 
profess to alter its nature in these respects. In other 
words, we have not tried by means of Exclusion and 
the consequential amendments to make a silk purse out 
of a sow’s ear. Our object is much simpler. It is 
to show that on the hypothesis of the Government— 
i.e. that a Home Rule Bill must go through—it is 
physically possible to make amendments in it which 
will not add the horrors of civil war to an impolitic and 
injudicious legislative enactment. Granted that a Home 
Rule Bill there must be, it is not necessary to include that 
portion of Ireland the inclusion of which would produce 
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civil war. The six counties can be excluded without the 
destruction of the Bill. 


GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND BILL DRAFT 


AMENDMENTS. 


1. Leaisuative. 
A.—Powers of Irish Parliament; representation in Imperial 
Parliament. 

Clause 2, page 1, line 17, after “Ireland” insert “(except that 
part thereof which is comprised in the counties of Antrim, 
Armagh, Down, Fermanagh, Londonderry, and Tyrone, in this 
Act called ‘the excluded counties’).” Line 19, after “to” 
insert “the rest of.” 

Clause 8, page 6, line 35, leave out “forty ” and insert “thirty.” 

» page 7, line 3, at end add“ (not being in the excluded 
counties).” 

Clause 9, page 7, line 27, leave out “sixty-four” and insert 
“eighteen.” 

Clause 13, 10, line 33, leave out “forty-two” and insert 
“ fifty-five.” Line 34, after “ehall” insert “in respect of the 
excluded counties be the existing constituencies contained 
therein, and in respect of the rest of Ireland shall.” 

- page 11, line 5, at end insert “(save in the excluded 
counties).” 

Clause 15, page 13, line 41, insert at end as a new subsection: 
“ (3) For the purpose of this and the next succeeding section, 
‘Great Britain’ includes and ‘Ireland’ does not include the 
excluded counties.” 

Clause 42, page 32, line 21, leave out “or the Queen’s University 
of Belfast.” Line 29, leave out from beginning to end of 
line 33. 

» page 33, line 1, leave out paragraph (b). 

Clause 45, pago 33, line 39, after “Ireland ” insert “ (other than 
those in the excluded counties).” 

B.—Reservation of control of Postal Services. 

saa 2, page 2, line 36, leave out from beginning to end of 
ine 38. 

Clause 47, page 35, line 22, leave out paragraph (c). 
C.—Reservation of whole control of Customs and Excise. 
Clause 15,page 12, line 15, leave out from “any article” to “and” 
in line 17. Line 18, leave out “except by way of addition.” 
Line 20, leave out from “levied” to “and” in line 21. Line 

23, leave out from “to any ” to “duty” in line 25. 

Clause 15, page 12, line 34, leave out from “any” to “death” in 

line 35. Line 39, leave out from “and ” to end of paragraph. 
» page 13, line 11, leave out paragraph (f). 

Clause 16, page 14, lino 1, leave out Clause 16. 

Clause 17, page 16, line 8, leave out from “addition” to end of 
line 9. ine 10, leave out “so” where it first occurs, and 
after “levied” insert “as an Imperial tax.” 

Clause 50, page 38, line 14, leave out from beginning to end of 
line 18, 

2. Exncurive. 

Powers of Irish Executive: substitution of Imperial Executive in 

respect of excluded counties. 

Claurs 4, page 5, line 23, at end, add “and of the civil government 
of the excluded counties (in this Act referred to as ‘ services 
of the excluded counties ’).” 

Clause 5, page 5, line 24, at beginning, insert “Save as respects 
the excluded counties :—(1).” 

Clause 37, page 31, line 8, at end add as a new subsection: 
“(8) Nothing in this section or in the Fourth Schedule to 
this Act shall apply to officers and constables of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary serving in the excluded counties on the 
day of transfer.” 

Clause 47, page 35, line 13, after “execution” insert “of the ser- 
vices of the excluded counties, and.” 

ea ge 36, line 24, after “services” insert “or the services 
of the excluded counties.” 
8. Jupicrary. 
Powers of Irish Supreme Court: constitution of Supreme Court 
Sor excluded counties. 

Page 23, after Clause 28 insert as a new clause :—“ (1) His Majesty 
may, by Order in Council, establish in and for the excluded 
counties a Supreme Court of Judicature, which shall comprise 
such Courts and be composed of such number of Judges asthe 
Order in Council may declare. (2) As from the appointed 
day there shall be transferred to the said Supreme Court the 
jurisdiction, original and appellate, previously exercised in 
respect of the excluded counties by the Supreme Court in 
Ireland, and the last-named Court shall cease to exercise 
in respect of those counties any jurisdiction whatever. 
(3) The Judges of the Supreme Court in Ireland holding 
office on the appointed day shall by virtue of their office be 
Judges of the Supreme Court for the excluded counties ; 
and after the appointed day a Judge shall be assigned or 
appointed to a Court in the excluded counties on the 
advice of the Lord Chancellor of Great Britain.” 

Clause 47, page 36, line 29, at end, insert as a new paragraph: 
“ (g) make such adaptations of any enactments as may appear 
to him necessary or proper for the transfer of the jurisdiction, 
original and appellate, of the Supreme Court in Ireland to the 
Supreme Court in the excluded counties, and for appeals from 
the last-named Court to the House of Lords, and for the 
appointment of Judges, and for any matters incidental, con- 
sequential or supplemental to the matters in this paragraph 
mentioned; and.” 


alin 
4,.—MisceLiannovs. 

Clause 14, page 12, lino 3, after “Ireland” insert « 
respects the excluded counties.” 

Clause 18, page 18, line 1, leave out “and” and insert « 
respect of such sumsand arrears as in the opinion of 
Exchequer Board are attributable to the excluded 
and except as aforesaid.” Line 14, leave out 
and insert “such part of.” Line 18, at end 

~~ Board seems yaya 

use 21, page 19, line 5, leave out “ the publi i » 
and dae. “Trish services.” nen eee 

Clause 22, page 19, line 30, after “servico” insert “or of 
service of the excluded counties.” any 

Clause 24, page 20, line 34, at end insert “For the purposes of 
this and the four next succeeding sections, ‘Great Britain’ 
includes and ‘Ireland’ does not include the excluded 
counties.” 

Clause 30, page 25, line 2, insert at end as a new subsection : 
“ (4) For the purposes of this and the last preceding section, 
‘Great Britain ’ includes and ‘Ireland’ does not include the 
excluded counties.” 

Clause 40, page 31, line 34, at end insert asa now subsction : 
“ (2) Nothing in this or the last preceding section shall apply 
to the excluded counties.” 

APPENDIX. 
First Scuevvute. 
Part I., page 40, line 14, leave out from beginning to end of line 19, 
Line 23, leave out “34” and insert “18.” 
page 41, line 5, leave out from beginning to end of line 15, 

Line 2%, leave out from beginning to end of line 36. Line 4 

leave out from beginning to end of line 44. Line 45, leave out 

“43” and insert “13.” 

page 44, line 6, leave out “34” and insert “18.” 

leave out “128” and insert “ 98.” 

and insert “ 118.” 

Part IL., page 44, leave out line 18. Line 20, leave out “8” and 
insert “4.” Line 25, leave out from beginning to end of 
line 27. Line 29, leave out “2” and insert “1.” Line 30, 
leave out from beginning to end of line 32. Line 33, leaye 
out “2” and insert “1.” Line 34, leave out from beginning 
to end of line 36. Line 38, leave out “11” and insert “3.” 

sd page 46, line 16, leave out “8” and insert “4.” Line 17, 
Teave out “34” and insert “26.” Line 18, leave out “42” and 
insert “30.” 

Part III., page 46, lino 23, leave out “14” and insert “4.” 

27, leave out “40” and insert “ 30.” 
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Line 7, 
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Line 9, leave out “164” 
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PRESIDENT WILSON’S BEST WAY IN MEXICO. 


E are glad to be able to record a considerable change 
in the tone of Sir Edward Grey’s language about 
the murder of Mr. Benton in Mexico. His first statement 
was, in effect, a mere confession of impotence. No doubt 
the difficulties of declaring a policy are enormous when it 
has to be admitted that Great Britain sincerely desires to 
respect the Monroe Doctrine, and, therefore, has no thought 
of any such step as sending an expedition to Mexico. As 
a matter of fact, even if a fleet operated on the coast at 
present, it would do more harm to General Huerta’s Govern- 
ment, which the British Government have recognized, than 
to the rebels of the North. Sir Edward Grey’s first state- 
ment, then, was guided by his strong desire to consult the 
susceptibilities of the United States, and to do nothing in 
word or deed which might be injurious to President 
Wilson’s plans. We heartily applaud that intention. 
But it has been proved that such an intention did not 
by any means exclude the possibility of informing 
the Mexicans that Great Britain does not dream of 
letting the matter rest, and that she will see that repara- 
tion is exacted as soon as the opportunity offers, however 
long the delay may be. For when Sir Edward Grey 
hardened his original language, and definitely said what 
we think should have been said at first, there was no 
suggestion whatever at Washington that anything detri- 
mental to American policy, or in any sense inconsiderate 
towards the United States Government, had been «lone. 
Patient we must be; studiously careful to remember the 
perplexities of President Wilson we must be; but 
the unforgivable sin in the conduct of our foreign 
affairs is to confess helplessness. The effect on 
such people as the bandits who are ravaging and 
murdering in Northern Mexico would be disastrous. 
They would certainly take advantage of what must amount 
to an assurance that they will be left free to commit any 
crimes they please against British subjects. Nor are 
the difficulties of any foreign situation ever so great as 
they appear to be. As the late Lord Salisbury used to 
say, there is nearly always a way through the mountain 
barrier when you have come near enough to see it. 





The way through the mountains must, of course, be 
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chosen by the United States. But our respect for the 
Monroe Doctrine postulates the strictest obligation on her 
rt to do all that she can, as an element of her settled 
liey, to protect the lives and property of Europeans in 
Fatia America, since we refrain from doing so ourselves 
out of regard for her wishes. That being so, we cannot 
help saying that, in our judgment, the time has come for 
the United States to recognize that intervention is inevit- 
able, and that it had better take place sooner than later. 
We need not, however, go so far for the purpose of our 
argument as to ask for an assumption in the United States 
that intervention is inevitable. Let us suppose that there 
is merely a likelihood that in the end the plan of 
“watchful waiting ” will prove futile. Look at the cer- 
tain results if that should be the case. A great many 
more innocent lives will have been sacrificed, and the 
destruction of property will have been ruinous. A large 
art of Northern Mexico will have been reduced to the 
ideal state of Mr. Lloyd George’s land valuers—stripped 
of all human improvements and to be contemplated 
only asa site value. But this would be a terrible achieve- 
ment for Mr. Wilson to look back upon as the outcome 
of his excellent principle of sparing the world all 
unnecessary suffering. He does not deny his responsi- 
bility. If there is only a bare probability that this is 
what will happen, surely he would do well to relieve 
himself in advance of such a burden. As Butler says, 
“if the result of examination be, that there appears upon 
the whole, any the lowest presumption on one side, and 
none on the other, or greater presumption on one side, 
though in the lowest degree greater; this . . . in matters 
of practice, will lay us under an absolute and formal 
obligation, in point of prudence and interest, to act upon 
that presumption or low probability.” 

Now, suppose that intervention had been decided upon, 
and that the United States, by firm action, had discharged 
in the simplest and most direct way the obligations of the 
Monroe Doctrine. It might be that when the Mexican 
rebels had been plainly taught that foreign subjects 
cannot be murdered without punishment being visited 
upon those guilty of the crimes, and when order 
had been re-established in the country, Mr. Wilson 
would be troubled by doubts whether intervention had 
really been necessary—whether everything would not have 
come right without it. But in that case no moral wrong 
would, after all, have been committed. There would be 
nothing to weigh upon Mr. Wilson’s conscience. He would 
justly be able to feel that he had looked on inactively quite 
as long as inaction was held tolerable by American citizens 
and by foreign nations whose interests are involved in the 
Monroe Doctrine. On the other hand, if loot, murder, 
and arson had been allowed to continue till the tale of 
horror had cried out to heaven, he would not be able to 
rid his conscience of the sense that a great moral wrong 
had indeed been committed with his sanction. It will be 
said that Mr. Wilson’s well-known instincts of humanity, 
which determine everything he does, make it very wrong 
to talk of his sanction of crime. But it will be understood 
that we are writing on the principle that a policy must 
be judged by its effects and not by its motives. The 
removal by Mr. Wilson of the prohibition on the importa- 
tion of arms across the United States frontier is putting 
into the hands of the so-called Constitutionalists the 
means to commit many atrocities which we greatly fear 
may yet happen. A blatant cynic, the very antithesis of 
Mr. Wilson, who should say that the best thing for the 
world was that the Mexicans should be enabled to kill one 
another off to their hearts’ content, could not in practice 
have taken a very different course from Mr. Wilson’s. 

Let us put the case for immediate intervention by the 
United States in another way. Mr. Wilson refused to 
recognize General Huerta, the de facto ruler, because he 
was “‘bloodstained.” He tried to dictate to General 
Huerta, while pretending that Mexico was a free and 
independent country with which it would be wrong to 
interfere by physical force. When General Huerta re- 
fused to be dictated to, Mr. Wilson decided to use the 
Northern rebels as the means of getting rid of him. 
Hence the removal of the embargo on the importation 
of arms. But suppose that this policy succeeds. What 
then ? General Carranza and General Villa would be in 
& position to rule the country in the place of General 
Huerta. Probably one or ihe other of them aspires 





to become President. Is it pretended that either 
of them is less bloodstained than General Huerta ? 
We have not, of course, such good opportunities 
of judging as Mr. Wilson has, but, on the evidence 
that has been published in the newspapers, we 
should say that both General Carranza and General 
Villa are even more bloodstained than General Huerta. 
Under their leadership the rebel troops have committed 
the last excesses of an undisciplined soldiery. It was one 
of their officers who sent a trainload of innocent pas- 
sengers into a burning tunnel. General Villa himself 
killed Mr. Benton or had him killed. Moreover, if it be 
said that Mr. Wilson cannot recognize General Huerta 
because he has defied the United States, it may be 
answered that the Constitutionalists are guilty of the 
same defiance. General Villa has openly defeated the 
desire of the United States to have the body of the late 
Mr. Benton examined. As Mr. Wilson’s policy stands, 
therefore, it seems to aim at the recognition of some 
person even less worthy of recognition than General 
Huerta. Whether the Huerta party or the Constitution- 
alists win in the civil war, Mr. Wilson’s object of having 
in Mexico a Government innocent of human blood will be 
defeated. In these circumstances, we cannot appreciate 
the advantages of further delay. It is possible that if 
Mr. Wilson’s policy had been different, intervention would 
never have been necessary ; but as it is, he has reached the 
point where we cannot hesitate to say that the sooner he 
makes up his mind to it the better. 





METAPHYSICS AND MANURE. 


_". judgment which Mr. Justice Scrutton delivered 

last week in a test land valuation case is a political 
event of very great importance. In the first place, it 
shows the impossibility of valuing the land of the eaten 
on a metaphysical basis without regard to practical con- 
siderations, as, for example, the alteration made in the 
value of the land by the addition of manure. In the 
second place, it affects the valuations of agricultural land 
that have already been made under the Budget of 1909, 
and thus destroys the so-called New Doomsday Book so far 
as nine-tenths of the land of the kingdom is concerned. 

The case that gave rise to this important decision was 
an appeal by the Inland Revenue Commissioners against 
the judgment given by the Referees with regard to the 
valuation of a farm at Norton Malreward in Somerset, 
owned by Lady Smyth. The hearing before the Referee 
occupied four days last summer, and raised such im- 
portant issues that the Crown was bound to appeal. In 
the main the careful judgment of the Referee has been 
upheld by Mr. Justice Scrutton, who has already heard a 
very large number of these valuation cases, and whose 
judgment is on that account more likely to be upheld on 
appeal. We propose to set out the effect of this judgment 
as concisely as may be. 

The first point decided relates to the tenant’s interest in 
the land. The Budget of 1909, which became law on 
April 29th, 1910, enumerates many different kinds of values, 
five of which must be ascertained in the case of every plot 
of agricultural land. They are gross value, total value, 
full site value, assessable site value, and agricultural value. 
So far as all these five values are concerned, the practice 
hitherto pursued by the land valuers is declared by Mr. 
Justice Scrutton to be wrong, because they have ex- 
cluded the value attributable to cultivations and manur- 
ings carried out by a tenant or occupying owner. The 
valuers have gone on the principle that the value 
resulting from cultivations and unexhausted manures 
belongs to the occupier and not to the owner, and 
ought not therefore to be included in any of the 
values above enumerated. Mr. Justice Scrutton says 
that they are wrong. He says that the Act requires the 
land to be valued “in its then condition,” and the “ then 
condition” is clearly affected by the fact of cultivations 
and the presence of unexhausted manures, That the value 
arising from these factors belongs to the occupier is true, 
and last week’s judgment results in the apparent absurdity 
that the landlord will be assessed upon his tenant’s pro- 
perty. But Mr. Justice Scrutton holds that the Act 
requires the land itself to be valued regardless of the 
division of interests in it among different people. The 
financial importance of the point is fairly obvious. Asan 
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example, the preparation of a field for a erop of potatoes 
will cost, say, £12 an acre for cultivations and manures. 
Consequently, a field let at £1 an acre and valued at £20 
ought, according to the judgment of Mr. Justice Scrutton, 
to be valued at £32. In the case of crops requiring special 
preparation of the land the resulting addition to the valua- 
tion would be even higher. Moreover, this important 
difficulty arises, that the site value of the land will 
aiffer according to the period of the year at which the 
valuation is made, and the estate of a landower dying in 
October, when the land is fallow, will be assessed, for the 
purposes of Increment Value Duty, at a very different 
figure from that which would have been charged if he had 
died in January, when the land is tilled and manured. 

This first point is by itself sufficiently serious, for it 
upsets many hundreds of thousands of valuations which 
have been made, at enormous expense to the taxpayer and 
at great worry and expense to the subject. But Mr. 
Justice Scrutton’s judgment does not stop here. It also 
deals with the very important practical question of growing 
grass and growing crops. The valuers up to the present 
have included the value of grass, but have ignored other 
growing crops, on the ground that the latter are the result 
of the annual temporary operations of husbandry, and do 
not affect the permanent value of the land itself. In the 
view of the Solicitor-General, who argued for the Crown, 
the value of the land in January, when corn or hops are 
not above the ground, should be the same as in July, 
when they are nearly ripe. This view is dismissed by Mr. 
Justice Scrutton, on the ground that the Act requires 
the land to be valued “in its then condition,” and he 
decides that the value of growing crops must be included 
in the gross value, the total value, and the agricultural 
value in every case. On this account, again, these supposed 
records for a New Doomsday Book are rendered worth- 
less so far as the greater part of the land of the kingdom is 
concerned. 

A further point of equal importance arises as to the 
effect of this judgment on site values. The Act requires 
the valuers, in attempting to arrive at site value, to divest 
the land “ of all growing timber, fruit trees, fruit bushes, 
and other things growing thereon.” The Solicitor-General 
argued that the words italicized must be taken in connexion 
with the words preceding, and that the “ other growing 
things” must be of the same nature as the growing things 
specified, or, to use his own phrase, they must be growths 
“of a permanent woody character.” This view Mr. Justice 
Serutton declined to entertain. He argued that if the site 
value was, in the words of a judgment by Lord Haldane, 
“the value of the bare site,” then there was “ no reason for 
adding to it a temporary, but valuable, covering of its 
bareness due to cultivation,” nor was there “anything in 
the words of the Act pointing to a distinction between 
coverings which are artificial and natural.” For these 
reasons he held that the value of growing grass, though 
rightly included in total value, must be deducted to ascer- 
tain site value, and that in the same way the value of 
other growing crops which ought to have been included 
in total value must be excluded from site value. The practi- 
eal effect of this judgment will be greatly to reduce all the 
recorded site values of land under grass. 

In addition, where land in the neighbourhood of towns, 
but still under cultivation, has already been assessed 
as liable for Undeveloped Land Duty the liability will 
be reduced, or even wiped out, by the present judgment. 
For Undeveloped Land Duty is assessed on the difference 
between the assessable site value of the land and the agri- 
cultural value. If, therefore, the agricultural value is 
largely increased, as will often be the case, by the 
inclusion of cultivations, manures, and growing crops, 
there may be nothing left to tax for Undeveloped Land 
Duty, and the Government may have to meet large claims 
for a refund of duty already paid. 

The third important point is the question of farm roads 
and other private roads leading through an estate. 
Hitherto the valuers have declined to make any allowance 
for these important items of estate expenditure, on the 
ground that a road is not a building or a structure. Mr. 
Justice Scrutton holds that where a road has, as a matter 
of fact, been solidly constructed, it is a ‘“ structure,” 
and allowance must be made for it. This will mean a very 
considerable alteration in the figures in the case of many 
farms and parks. Moreover, this judgment carries with it 





ed tte 
the probability of a further judgment in a ease now 


pending, which raises the important question 
allowances should be made for stone walis and Woode 

- : - 2 or 
wire fences round fields. Allowance is already made f 
such fences when they are round the homestead and 
allowance is made for growing hedges round fields, with 
the resulting extraordinary absurdity that a field with a 
hedge round it has a lower site value than a field of 
exactly the same size and character with a stone wall ora 
wooden or wire fence round it. 

The net result of Mr. Justice Scrutton’s judgment is to 
render useless the agricultural valuations already made 
How this will affect the present programme of the Govern. 
ment can be gathered from Mr. Lloyd George's Glasgow 
speech. He there characteristically put aside the complete 
failure of his Land Taxes to yield any revenue, and asked 
his audience to concentrate attention on the valuation 
instituted by the Budget of 1909. He said: “The 
valuation under the Act of 1909 secures for the first time 
@ real valuation of the land and of the structures thereon 
separately, and I can assure you we mean to make use 
of that valuation. (Loud cheers.) I cannot imagine 
there being any doubt in anybody’s mind on the sub- 
ject. I wonder why they think we had that valuation 
unless we meant to use it.” If Mr. Justice Scrutton’s 
judgment is upheld on appeal, it will be impossible for 
the Government to use this valuation of which Mr. Lloyd 
George isso proud. After the Courts have ruled that the 
valuation does not comply with the terms of the law it is 
impossible even for a subservient House of Commons to 
declare that it is to hold good. Therefore, unless the 
whole scheme is to be abandoned, the land valuers 
must go over their previous work. They cannot merely 
make a calculation to allow for the elements which Mr. 
Justice Scrutton has declared to be inaccurate. They 
must actually go back to the ground and see what 
additions or allowances have to be made. In other words, 
they must, in effect, revalue the land. 

How they are to do this work it is difficult to see. They 
are, in effect, required by Mr. Justice Scrutton’s judgment 
to go back to every farm in the kingdom and ascertain 
what was the value on April 30th, 1909, of the cultivations 
and manurings and of any crop growing on the land under 
tillage and of the grass growing on the pasture. They must 
also ascertain the then value of any farm roads or other 
private roads, and decide whether these had at that time 
been so solidly constructed as to constitute a structure. 
The thing is impossible, and the fact that such a judgment 
should have been given in the High Court incidentally 
demonstrates the absurdity of trying to establish a 
valuation as on a given day already past and rapidly 
receding from us. In addition, last week’s judgment 
has shown how completely the Lloyd-Georgian scheme 
of valuation is devoid of any logical basis. It 
neither records the market value of the land, which is 
al) that any practical person cares about, nor does it record 
what the Single Tax enthusiasts call the prairie value. It 
hovers between these two extremes, resting on neither, and 
as a result it is useless either for the purposes of any 
intelligible scheme of local taxation or for tue purposes of 
the Single Tax enthusiasts who inspired its original con- 
ception. Their idea was to strip the land of England of 
ali the results of human labour that have made it valuable 
to man, to reduce it in theory to a howling wilderness, and 
then to put a figure upon it and to make that the basis of 
a new system of taxation. The successive judgments of 
the Courts of Law are proving the impossibility of this 
conception, and slowly securing a triumph for common- 
sense. 


whether 








POLITICS AND IRRELEVANCE. 

ITH what Mr. John Galsworthy says in a letter to the 
Times of last Saturday about the irrelevance and 
ineptness of Parliament we shall all in a sense agree. We 
should all like to live in a perfect world, and we are all acutely 
conscious that we live in an imperfect one. We fear that in 
the last analysis most of us, however, would have to confess 
that Mr. Galsworthy’s jeremiad amounts to no more thana 
repetition of the general truth about the imperfection of the 
world. Among the impressive remnants of Graeco-Roman 
architectural boldness at Taormina—where we notice the 





letter was written—Mr. Galsworthy perhaps looked across to 
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the majestic slopes and superb summit of Etna, and then on 
to the smiling sea, and everywhere in “the air’s cerulean 
yound” saw something very like perfection. It was not 
unnatural for bis thoughts to turn from this fairy scene to 
the politicians plodding away in smoky Westminster, and to 
think with a furious contempt of their gropings in ineffectual 
Perhaps Mr. Galswortby will see that his contempt 


loom. 
a justly be mitigated when he returns from Sicily. At all 
events, he who writes these words is not in Taormina, and 


cannot plead Mr. Galsworthy’s excuses for depressing himself 
and his readers with a too violent sense of contrast. The purport 
of Mr. Galsworthy’s complaint is this, that in our so-called 
civilized and Christian country we pay our Members of Parlia- 
ment £400 a year to do the business of making the kingdom a 
better place to live in, and that, instead of ending obvious 
barbarities and cruelties, these Members repeat their political 
principles till everyone is utterly weary of them, and wrangle 
over political measures that do not move ordinary men and 
women either to strong support or strong dissent. Mr. 
Galsworthy gives a list of the “barbarities and mean 
cruelties” which meanwhile go on unchecked : sweating of 
women, insufficient feeding of children, employment of 
boys in blind-alley occupations, foul housing, oppression 
of pauper lunatics, export of worn-out horses under 
abominable conditions, docking of horses, caging of wild 
creatures, inhumane methods in slaughterhouses, and killing 
of wild birds for plumage. 

If a Billfor the removal of any one of these wrongs were 
introduced, not by a private Member, but by the Government 
in power, Mr. Galsworthy says that there would be found for 
it at any moment “a round majority of unfettered Parlia- 
mentary and general opinion.” We should say that a “round 
majority” isa very moderate estimate of the support that 
would rally to any Government who could guarantee in a Bill 
a solution of the sweating problem, or the housing problem, or 
the blind-alley occupation problem, or the problem of the in- 
sufficient feeding of children. Surely no one in the country 
could possibly oppose the measure except criminal lunatics 
and ruthless haters of their kind. If Parliamentary measures 
would do what is wanted, every man of decency would throw 
up his hat from morning to night in honour of the Govern- 
ment that made them law, and would take a pleasure in 
crowning Mr, Gulsworthy with cactus leaves picked from the 
hillsides of Taormina for having inspired the Government to 
do their duty. 

But would Parliamentary measures end sweating and hunger 
and miserable housing? Alas! we come to the rub at once. 
Mr. Galsworthy has none of the consolations or assurances of 
reason to offer us. Having recited his list of brutalities, he 
simply says, “ One and all they are removable,” and adds :— 

“Almost any one of them is productive of more suffering to 


innocent and helpless creatures, human or not, and probably of 
more secret harm to our spiritual life, more damage to human 


nature, than, for example, the admission or rejection of Tariff | 


Reform, the Disestablishment or preservation of the Welsh 
Church, I would almost say than the granting or non-granting of 
Home Rule—questions that sop up ad infinitum the energies, the 
interest, the time of those we elect and pay to manage our busi- 
ness. And I say it is rotten that, for mere want of Parliamentary 
interest and time, we cannot have manifest and stinking sores 
body as these treated and banished once for all from the nation’s 

From all this we gather that the memory of vain ettempts 
to cure poverty and hunger by statute in many civilized 
countries and in many ages has been swallowed up for Mr. 
Galsworthy in the dazzling reflections of the Mediterranean- 
In vain has the decline of Rome taught us that the filling of 
empty stomachs by the benevolent intervention of the State 
may bring about the last stage of emptiness and destitution, 
not only physically but morally; in vain did the French 
experimenters try to make the State the just and kindly 
employer of well-paid, contented, and self-respecting workmen ; 
in vain did the old English Poor Law determine that hungry 
men out of work should not suffer by their misfortune, but 
Should be as well fed and supported as those regularly 
employed. In every case in which the State has tried by 
legislative enactment to end misery it has succeeded only in 
placing the burden of supporting the morally bankrupt on 
the honest toiler. If the British Government were now to 
introduce a law that every one must be provided with a 
decent house to live in, the rates would fly up and the 











sufferers would be the thrifty persons who had improved 
their condition by forethought and self-denial. It would be 
the same story if a law were passed to-morrow that women 
should be paid a high minimum wage for all their 
labour. The ineffectual worker—the worker, it is true, who 
in a sense deserves the most to be considered by the pitiful— 
would not be employed. The woman who earns a small wage, 
and by adding it to the wages of her husband enables her 
family to cross the frontier which divides penury from a 
tolerable standard of living, would no longer be able to earn 
that wage, and the family would fall several degrees in the 
scale of comfort. 

Mr. Galsworthy goes on: “It is I, of course, who will be 
mocked at for lack of the senses of proportion and humour 
in daring to compare the Home Rule Bill with the caging of 
wild song birds, But if the tale of hours spent on the former 
since the last new thing was said on both sides be set against 
the tale of hours not yet spent on the latter, the mocker will 
yet be mocked.” We, at all events, do not mock ,at Mr. 
Galsworthy for that. Our readers will not suspect us of 
affectation if we say that, in our opinion, a law about singing 
birds would have been of infinitely more use to the country 
than the Home Rule Bill. What we do mock at and resent is 
something quite different. It is the offensiveness of dealing 
with men and women and worn-out horses and caged birds 
all in a breath, as though they were comparable bene- 
ficiaries of a beneficent Government. Here, indeed, we reach 
the fundamental error of the politicians who think of the 
State as the distributor of happiness and the allotter of pro- 
sperity. They never conceive of the English worker as a 
self-respecting, if not a proud, person who has, as it were, 
the power and the will to open the door of any cage which 
may imprison him, and the freedom to refuse to step on board 
any ship which may offer to take him to an Antwerp 
slaughterhouse. If we earned our living by physical labour 
—unskilled labour it might be, but the labour of a man who 
has received a British education and the gift of British 
citizenship—how angrily we should spurn that insulting 
assumption that we were dependent incapables who must be 
supported at the expense of slightly less incapable and less 
dependent neighbours! And it is not as though the scheme 
could even succeed in any material sense. 

Cannot Mr. Galsworthy bring himself to believe in any 
love of self-support in the working classes? He is a man of 
imagination. He can make people read what he writes. 
Suppose he were (to take an illustration) to point out that 
women, who are sweated as much as ever they were in Tom 
Hood's day, have—tens of thousands of them—overlooked the 
ever-growing importance and dignity of domestic service, and 
that, misled by sham distinctions and a wholly false pride, 
they have been pitting themselves against one another in the 
worst of markets. He might point out that there are now 
thousands of employers offering situations in which women 
get higher pay than ever before and better food than ever 
before; that the employees could almost make -their own 
conditions of service, so great is the demand for their labour; 
that even married women could fill many of these places ; 
that in a few years enough money could easily be saved and 
invested to provide against want for a lifetime; and that 
employers are marching with the times and are willing to offer 
domestic employment on terms which would not have been 
dreamed of twenty yearsago. Then Mr. Galsworthy would have 
to go on and explain that three things only are required on the 
part of those who might wish to take and keep these situations — 
honesty, cleanness, and a merely reasonable readiness to be 
obliging. Perhaps he would say that it is not for him to 
preach the need and the commercial value of honesty, clean- 
ness, and obligingness. If so, he will, of course for some reason 
of his own that does not seem very cogent to us, refuse to 
write a tract for the times that would be of far more value 
than vehement letters from Taormina about perfecting the 
world by Acts of Parliament. 





“ LEADINGS.” 
OME of the greatest of men, notably great commanders 
b and great religious teachers, have believed in “leadings.” 
They have regarded the suggestion of circumstances in the 
light of a supernatural direction. A sense of supernatural 
guidance has engendered the spirit of confidence which is so 
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nearly allied to the spirit of success, This, at least, is the 
rational view of their experience, and of other people’s experi- 
ence we can most of us take rational views. Many of us think 
in our heart of hearts that we ourselves have had leadings 
which cannot be thus rationally interpreted, which came to us 
from the outside and were purely personal. Asa rule we do 
not tell them because our friends would perhaps find them 
explicable. They would talk about coincidence, and we do 
not wish to have our leadings explained. Circumstances have 
opened or have closed a way before us. We have taken certain 
happenings for a sign, and have been right in so taking 
them; or words have been spoken in our hearts which bad 
mo conscious origin in our own minds, words which 
elinched a decision or threw sudden light upon a subject of 
doubt. Perhaps they put a sudden end to a period of mental 
tension or came as a relief after strain. We regarded them 
as a leading, and never cease to be thankful that we did so. 
With our success we got an extraordinary sense of reliance, 
sometimes more real than comes of intellectual consent to any 
creed. 

Unfortunately there is a different side to the picture. 
Circumstances so group themselves very often as to suggest 
fear, not confidence. They put terrors into our minds, and sap 
instead of augmenting our courage. The voice which warns 
may be as real to us as the voice of conscience, but it is 
far less trustworthy, and often it is not moral at all. It 
serves only to make the natural instinct to save one’s skin 
assume the proportions of an inspiration. We accept the 
warning ; nothing happens ; the ship comes in, the train makes 
the usual dull journey in the usual number of minutes or 
hours. Those who decided to take whatever risk we shirked 
gain by it, and we look upon ourselves as ridiculous cowards. 
Why did we allow our imaginations to befool us? 

It is undeniable that to be always looking for leadings, 
always listening for inner voices which shall replace our own 
judgment, is exceedingly weakening. On the other hand, it is 
very difficult to take what we may call the Providential view 
of life and disregard leadings altogether. The bounds of 
superstition have never been fixed. There is something dis- 
tasteful to the average person in seeing a man purposely, and 
apparently for no reason but out of bravado, going against a 
prevalent superstition. There are times when it is necessary 
to do so, but it is strange how often he lives to repent it. As 
a rule the action, creating as it does a sense of apprehension 
im the minds of his friends, is more productive than destructive 
of superstition. At great moments in the history of the 
world’s soul such things have been done with impunity, have, 
indeed, been of the nature of good deeds. It is difficult for a 
Protestant altogether to regret the outrages of the Reforma- 
tion. Yet in these days we should most of us, even the most 
Protestant among us, fear to insult the image of a saint: 
We should say to ourselves that it is wrong to vex or outrage 
the feelings of others, but we should not make a target of 
such an image if we had no other mark in the desert of 
Sahara. 

It is not uncommon for certain persons, or even for certain 
families, to become convinced that some small actions, harm- 
less in themselves, are for them dangerous. For instance, 
while a great many people cun boast of their luck and their 
health with absolute impunity, others appear to bring misfortune 
upon themselves if they fall into the temptation to doit. It 
is odd that it should be so. It is, as it were, an idiosyncrasy 
of the spiritual constitution from which no deduction can be 
drawn. A few people cannot eat spinach or some other 
innocent food. It is very unkind to persuade them to try. It 
is equally foolish of them to try to persuade the ordinary 
world to give it up. We have heard that the prophet 
Mohammed, while he believed in leadings as long as they 
were positive, thought it right to neglect, as a general 
rule, those which occurred to him upon the negative side—z.e., 
he made a distinction between a warning and an inspiration. 
The notion is a wholesome one. It is not always easy, how- 
ever, to be sure which is which. 

But apart from details and from superstitions, all people are 
faced at times with the question as to how far they intend 
that their lives should be governed by leadings and how far 
they may go in seeking their own fortune. George Eliot 
described such a dilemma when she made Nancy Lammeter 
refuse to adopt a child :— 

“To adopt a child, because children of your own had been 
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denied you, was to try and choose your lot in spite o ; 

the adopted child, she was convinced, would aon coe 

and would be a curse to those who had wilfully and rebellj —_ 
sought what it was clear that, for some high reason the a 
better without. When you saw a thing was n ton 


Nancy, it was a bounden duty to leave off so et tae aaa ym 
it. And so far, perhaps, the wisest of men could cusedly ae 
more than @ verbal improvement in her principle. But the 
conditions under which she held it apparent that a thine was not 
meant to be, depended on a more peculiar mode of thinking. She 
would have given up making a purchase at a particular place if 
on three successive times, rain, or some other cause of Heaven's 
lente tab ar ier beng wits toe eens 
in spite of such indications.” PY cue ogee 
She had far better have adopted her husband's child, but (so long 
as she did not know the child was his by a former marriage) she 
was deaf to his entreaties. She risked the happiness of three 
lives for what seemed to herself a conscientious seruple. She 
dare not open the way for herself. True, the child had turned 
out well up to the present moment under the care of Silas 
Marner. “The child may not turn out ill with the weaver.” 
she said. “ But, then, he didn’t go to seek her, as we should 
be doing.” 

It is all largely a matter of temperament. Those who risk 
most stand to lose most. Perhaps those who never feel a 
leading towards adventurous action should take it that 
they were made incapable of success outside the level path, 
But they wil] always watch with envy the strong men who, 
deaf to all voices and refusing to wait till they get to where a 
“way may open,” make across country to their end. The few 
arrive who thus tempt fate, but many lose themselves. For the 
majority the safe way of life is the other. ‘They are not 
cowards who thus seek safety, but for the most part good 
people with an undue fear of self-accusation, and even of 
self-reproach or self-ridicule. To make a great mistake and 
have no one to blame for it but themselves is the fear of their 
lives. Now and then this fear goes to absurd lengths. They 
dare not build a house to suit them lest they should feel 
themselves responsible for the inevitable draughts and incon- 
veniences. They would rather take an old house in which 
there may be obviously more to put up with, and blame a 
former owner or the fashion of the day. 

With regard to what is usually called “doing good,” we 
cannot but think that the old notion of following a leading is 
the best one. To rush into the crowd and seek some “good” 
to do is perhaps admirable, but it is unpractical. It does not 
often lead to much “ good.” All work to be useful must be 
systematic, and the difficulty is to find, or rather to choose, a 
system on which to work. But if in this matter we accept 
the theory of leadings, the system is ready to our hands, 
We suppose it is possible that there is at the present moment 
enough of the means of subsistence in the world to go round 
if only the right method of passing it round could be invented 
and agreed upon. So also we do not doubt that there is 
enough kindness in the world to succour those who fall below 
the average share of bappiness. The difficulty, again, is te 
pass it round. No better system has yet been invented than 
that which rests upon leadings. If everyone helped every 
person whom he could help, just because fate or chance or 
Providence had thrown him across his path, the work would 
be done, or nearly done. It is not quite true that if every 
man swept his own doorstep the street would be clean. There 
are empty houses in front of which the wayfarer may still 
stick in the mud, and must trust to the help of a knight 
errant or charity to get him out. 


lence ; 





THE NEED FOR THE PLUMAGE BILL. 
T is becoming clear that the best, and probably the only, 
way to put a stop to the slaughter of rare and beauti- 
ful birds for the purposes of decorating women’s hats is to 
pass the Plumage Bill now before Parliament. This Bill 
probibits the importation into this country of the plumage 
and skins of wild birds, with the exeeption of the plumage 
of (a) birds for the time being included in the schedule to 
the Act (ostriches and eider ducks); (0) birds imported 
alive; (c) birds imported under a licence granted under the 
Act for the purpose of supplying specimens for any natural 
history or other museum, or for the purpose of scientific 
research; and (d) wild birds ordinarily used as articles of 
diet and imported for that purpose. The objects of the 
Bill have been familiar to members of the House of 
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‘Commons and the public for some time past, but the Bill 
has now been definitely introduced by a member of the 
Government, Mr. Hobhouse, and ail who have followed the 
fortunes of similar Bills, and who desire that such blots on 
our civilization as the killing of parent egrets in the breeding 
season should be removed, will hope for its passage into law 
at the earliest opportunity. 

It is necessary to emphasize the assertion that the passing 
of the Plumage Bill is probably the only way to put an end 
to the slaughter of these egrets and other birds, because at 
one time the issues on this point were in danger of becoming 
confused. In the spring of last year a society came into 
being, which named itself the Committee for the Economic 
Preservation of Birds, which at first sight seemed 
designed to achieve objects appealing in every way to 
humane men and to naturalists, and to a statement of whose 
aims we gave a full hearing in these columns. Generally 
speaking, the idea of the Committee might be defined as the 
protection of rare and disappearing species in countries 
where such species were being persecuted, with the co-opera- 
tion of representatives of the plumage trade. Nothing, on 
the face of it, could be better: it is an idea which, carried 
out on sound lines, would naturally command the sympathy 
of the supporters of the Plumage Bill. Unfortunately, 
however, not all the members of the Committee for the 
Economic Preservation of Birds would seem to be working 
towards the same objects. Indeed, the activities of the Com- 
mittee appear at present to be centred hardly so much on the 
protection of birds which are being harassed, as upon definite 
opposition to the Bill which prohibits the importation of their 
plumage. The arguments of the Committee are apparently 
these—first, that the Plumage Bill cannot do what it is in- 
tended to do; second, that in cases like this, where trade 
considerations are involved, you will do more by persuasion 
than compulsion. The way to set to work, it is urged, 
is to institute inquiries as to any possible abuses in 
slaughter and persecution, and to unite traders in accepting 
the findings of the Committee on such points; and the further 
assertion is made that to prohibit the importation of plumage 
into England is merely to divert the market to the Continent. 
As regards these points, the short reply is that the facts are 
against the Committee. The United States has already 
passed a Bill similar in objects to the Plumage Bill, and the 
result has been, not that the trade has been diverted to 
Europe, but that the fashion in feathers has begun to change. 
The February fancy feather sales, as Mr. James Buckland 
has pointed out in the Times, have shown that the demand for 
certain feathers has dropped. Of the 6,974 skins of birds of 
paradise catalogued in the sales of the second week of the 
month, 5,230 remained unsold, and of the 8,618 crowned 
pigeon crests offered, 7,648 failed to find buyers. There 
was a marked decline, too, in the demand for “ osprey” 
(egret) feathers, and 14,592 ounces had to be withdrawn 
from sale. It is true that the secretary of the London 
Chamber of Commerce has pointed out, at the desire of the 
Plumage Committee of the Textile Trade, that “the practice 
of offering and withdrawing lots is as old as the trade itself”; 
further, that the trade states that “all kinds of egret 
plumage are as high in price as they were when the American 
Plumage Act came into force,” and that in the case of birds 
of paradise, “ though the price is lower, the European markets 
are absorbing all that America used to take.” But if that is 
80, and if markets are merely diverted to the Continent, why 
should traders in egret feathers object to the passing of a Bill 
which prohibits importation into England? The only reason 
which seems to be obvious is that this prohibition would diminish 
the trade in birds of paradise and egret feathers. The fact is that 
America and England are the two largest customers of the 
feather and hat trade, and if they do not want the feathers 
of egrets, birds of paradise, tanagers, kingfishers, crowned 
Pigeons, and the rest, the demand for those feathers will 
Practically cease. Paris sets the fashion, and Paris will 
not set a fashion in hats which cannot be sold. That is the 
situation plainly stated, and to argue that more will be 
achieved in protecting egrets by private persuasion than by 
compulsion is to ignore the ordinary laws of supply. If 
nobody in America or Europe wants egret plumes for hats or 

anything else, Indian hunters will not slaughter egrets in the 


— season in order to sell their feathers to the European 
ade, 





Those who are endeavouring to pass the Plumage Bill 
into law are actuated by no feelings against individual 
merchants, or against the feather trade as a trade. On the 
contrary, they believe that the exclusion from the English 
market of the skins prohibited by the Plumage Bill will 
increase the demand for ostrich feathers, trade in which is a 
perfectly legitimate business, involving no cruelty to birds 
and no risk of the extinction of species. But the truth is 
that the trade in feathers for women’s hats has been for 
many years, and still is, carried on under conditions involving 
such revolting cruelty and wanton destruction that no com- 
munity claiming to be civilized can afford to tolerate them 
any longer. The facts are plain, and are not in dispute. 
They are summed up in an extremely able and temperate 
article by Mr. H. Hesketh-Prichard in the current number of 
Pearson’s Magazine. We shall not attempt to repeat Mr. 
Prichard’s summary here ; it deserves to be, and we hope will 
be, widely read as a whole; we merely make an extract from 
the sworn testimony of a professional plume-hunter, Mr. A. H. 
Meyer, who gave evidence to the National Association of the 
Audubon Societies of the United States, and who had hunted 
plumes in Venezuela for many years :— 

“The natives of the country, who do virtually all the hunting 

for feathers, are not provident in their nature, and their practices 
are of a most cruel and brutal nature. I have seen them frequently 
pull the plumes from wounded birds, leaving the crippled birds to 
die of starvation, unable to respond to the cries of their young 
which were calling for food in the nests above. I have known 
these people to tie and prop up wounded egrets on the marsh, 
where they would attract the attention of other birds flying by. 
These decoys they keep in this position until they die of their 
wounds or from the attacks of insects. I have seen the terrible 
red ants of that country actually eating out the eyes of 
these wounded, helpless birds that were tied up by the plume- 
hunters.” 
It is not pleasant reading, but for that very reason we trust 
it will be widely read. It is only when such horrors are 
realized that those who at present buy and wear egret plumes 
will understand what they are paying for. Let it be 
remembered, too, that the case of the egrets does not stand 
alone. The plumage of all birds is at its brightest in the 
breeding season, and it is at that season, therefore, that the 
bird is killed. No “economic preservation” will alter that 
fact. The plain issue, in short, is not whether this or that 
species shall be preserved by methods which may or may not 
allow of its feathers being used to trim hats, but whether 
traffic in feathers which admittedly involves cruelty, and 
which leads inevitably towards the extinction of species, shall 
be permitted at all. So far as Great Britain is concerned, we 
hope that a Plumage Act will be the answer. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 





WHAT I SAW IN ULSTER. 
(By a CoLonrat VISITOR.) 
[To ras Eprror or tas “ Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—It occurs to me that I may be asked at the outset by 
what right I, a Colonist born and bred at the Antipodes, should 
attempt to dip my oar into the somewhat troubled political 
pond of the Mother Country, which, goodness knows, is 
already sufficiently disturbed by opposing streams of political 
thought and action. My answer is that the position in regard 
to Ulster has now become largely an Imperial one. It is no 
longer simply a question of domestic politics; the present 
situation has an important bearing upon the question of 
Imperial defence; and its effect upon the Army, and to some 
extent even upon the Navy, is already sufficiently serious and 
far-reaching to warrant the statement that even the smallest 
settlement in the farthest parts of the Outer Empire is inti- 
mately concerned in the final issue. 

As you, Sir, know full well, we at the Antipodes are as 
advanced in our Liberalism as any country in the British 
Empire. It follows, therefore, that an Australian or a New 
Zealander naturally arrives in the Mother Country with a bias 
in favour of Home Rule, especially as he has had the case 
put to him by two generations of Redmonds, and by those 
other Irish orators who have come to us cap in hand with all 
the persuasive and fiery eloquence of their race. He has never 
had the other side of the case put to him by the Ulstermen. 
Their orators have made no raids upon either the feelings or 
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the pockets of their Antipodean friends, and there are, in con- 
sequence, many of us who have imagined that they must have 
no case, or but a weak case, to put. 

I confess that I arrived in London with that idea largely 
installed in my mind. But in the great city one began to 
hear other arguments, and to find responsible and thoughtful 
people gravely shaking their heads in regard to the coercion 
of Ulster and the present situation there. Generally speak- 
ing, the average Englishman did not seem to bother his bead 
with the subject, and there was diversity of opinion as to 
whether Ulster really meant business or was simply bluffing. 
As the only means of satisfactorily solving the question, I 
decided to go and study the problem on the spot. 

I may as well confess at the outset that the facts came as a 
revelation to me, and that I was not prepared for half what I 
saw. [had been told that the anti-Home Rule agitation was con- 
fined almost entirely to Belfast. Going first into the country, I 
found that this was by no means so. Indeed, the most perfect 
organization that I saw in connexion with the Ulster Volunteer 
movement was in Tyrone, a county that returns a majority 
of two Nationalists to Parliament. Here in the towns and 
in the country districts there were close upon ten thousand 
men drilling—ample proof that there may be, and is, a very 
strong feeling against Home Rule even in counties that return 
to Parliament a majority of Nationalists. In one county 
town men were drilling night after night in a hall erected at 
their own expense and by their own hands in a very brief 
space of time. A huge Union Jack and banners with mottoes 
—" Derry, 1689,” “‘ No Surrender,” and “ Boyne, 1690 ”—spoke 
eloquently from the bare weather-boarded walls of the deter- 
mination of these men who, after their ordinary hard day’s 
work, were being coached in signalling, were practising shoot- 
img, and were being drilled by competent officers. You might 
see an Earl and a cotton-weaver equally anxious to get their 
badge of proficiency, the movement being a thoroughly 
democratic one, even to the selection of the officers. The 
shooting was good—make no mistake about that. I have 
before me as I write quite a number of the targets that I 
carried away from the hall, and it is rather surprising to note 
how frequently these young recruits were finding the bull’s- 
eye. I was assured also that there was no lack of ammunition 
and rifles securely stored away against the time when any 
Government should take such action as would make “ the real 
thing” a necessity for the defence of Ulster against the laws 
of a Parliament with which Ulster will have nothing to do. 
I spoke to many of the men. Determination was in their 
hearts; they meant business, and they would not submit. 
The words of one man—a village tradesman—were typical of 
what the rest said. “I havea wife and seven children,” he 
remarked, “and there are three sons and myself who will die 
before we will give in.” All this one learnt in a typical 
country town where many of the Volunteers were mill hands. 
But I also drove out into the country in the night-time, and 
here, in halls or rooms or in the open fields, the farmers and 
the farmers’ sons were drilling just the same. Here was a 
corporal in the Army—on leave—drilling one section; there 
a chauffeur—an ex-sergeant in the Guards—drilling another 
section. And among those who came up at the close of the 
drill to get their badges as members of the Ulster Volunteer 
Force was a little old grey-bearded parson. He received it 
from the hands of a Viscount whose family for many 
generations has been respected in that part of the country, 
and there was a grim smile on his wrinkled face as, after 
briskly saluting his commanding officer, be stepped back 
and pinned the little badge, with the hand of Ulster upon 
it, into his coat lapel. No bluff about this; it was evidently 
a serious business. 

In another district, right in the heart of the country, away 
from any town or village, a fine sturdy-looking lot of men 
were drilling in a field by lantern-light on a dark, cold winter’s 
night. How they ever managed to keep their positions in the 
dim and uncertain lights carried by the few lantern-bearers I 
do not know; but they marched and wheeled in fine style, and 
at the conclusion of the parade they cheered their commander 
and sang “God Save the King” with a fervour that I have 
heard excelled only in the Colonies on great occasions. There 
was no bluff here. These men, many of them, had walked or 
ridden several miles after their hard day’s work to drill ona 
bleak night in the open for the cause. Whatever the merits 
of the case, there was no mistaking their sincerity. And they 
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would be ugly customers even for a regiment of the British 
Army to meet in a scrimmage. 
So much for the country districts. In Belfast, of course. 


one found the preparations and the drilling on a much la 

‘ rger 
scale; but that has already been written about a great deal 
I saw and talked with many people—from the highest to the 
humblest—connected with the movement, and the conclusion 
forced upon one was that no Government, however strong it 
may be numerically—let alone one held precariously in power 
by heterogeneous three-party interests—can force Home Rule 
upon Ulster. 

Never shall I forget those six battalions drawn up ina 
Belfast park one cold winter’s afternoon with a watery sun 
sinking behind the leafless trees and the crowds of onlookers 
gazing on the solemn scene as Edward Carson—a Homeric 
figure—mounted a little platform to the front of which was 
nailed a Union Jack, and, in a few stirring words that must 
have sunk deep into every mind and touched every heart 
addressed the men who were ready to die for the cause he ond 
they had espoused. Never shall I forget his opening phrases, 
after the first nervousness of the orator seemed to have passed 
and left him a figure of calm determination before the 
assembled multitude, declaring that day by day, as they were 
getting nearer the great crisis for which they were preparing 
the more their courage and the more their determination and 
his grew. And never shall I forget the measured tones in 
which he impeached those men who for political and for sordid 
purposes would urge on the Government to the most disastrous 
crisis that probably ever existed in their history. A Cabinet 
Minister, he said, had declared there were men in the Radical 
Party anxious to see if the red blood would really flow. If 
they dared to attack, the red blood, he told them, would cer. 
tainly flow. In all this there was no “bluff,” but only tie 
grim determination of the Covenanter blood. Memorable also 
was that never-to-be-forgotten scene in Ulster Hall when the 
cheers of the thousands outside in the streets mingled with the 
cheering of the thousands inside the packed building and loyal 
enthusiasm was the dominant note. 

Much else that one saw and heard in Ulster might be written 
of, but this letter is already sufficiently long. On another 
occasion I may, with your permission, return to the subject. 
In the meantime I will only say that I went into Ulster favour- 


ably disposed to Home Rule: I came out of it with changed 
views, convinced that it must be now either a question of 
abandonment of the Biil or the Exclusion of Ulster. It will 


be well for Ireland and for the Empire if British statesmen 
will take heed of the warnings that have been given, and set a 
safer course before the black storm breaks along the coast of 
Ulster.—I am, Sir, &e., Z. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 





ALLEGED BETRAYAL OF THE SOUTH. 
[To rue Epitor or tre “Srectrator.”’] 

Srr,—May I, as a Southern Unionist, say how strongly I 
agree with your views on the above subject? When the Irish 
Times issued its “ very inept” article on the above, I wrote 
asking the editor to say what he really considered Ulster 
should do if Exclusion were offered; bearing in mind that 
she is unable to force a General Election, or to prevent Home 
Rule outside her own borders. My question remains un- 
answered, but from previous views put forward by the Irish 
Times, I can guess that the answer would be: “Let Ulster 
in that case throw in her lot with her fellow-countrymen.” 
But as that would mean “ Let her eat her words, and break her 
Covenant,” it is a little difficult to put the idea now into cold 
print. Of course the Spectator leaves out this alternative as 
obviously impossible at the present juncture, and very rightly 
so.—I am, Sir, &c., M. 


THE 





[To tHe Eprron or tne “Srecrator.”’) 
Srr,—Some Liberal papers, I observe, still plainly believing 
that the talk of civil war in Ulster is bluff, and unwilling to 
face facts, make much of the objections of the Irish Times, 
Sir Horace Plunkett, and Southern Irish Unionists generally 
to the policy of Exclusion. No Irishman is taken with the 
idea of Exclusion—we all hate it. But as the choice between 
two tremendous evils, I have yet to meet the Southern Unionist 
who does not prefer Exclusion viewed nakedly as the alternative 
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Yet it is an alternative which few are ready to 
to approve publicly, as long as we hope, as 
most of us hope, that Home Rule is doomed in any case. It 
- ag if a man were given the choice of imprisonment for life 
rie stant execution. One who feels he merits neither may 
¥4 aie in such conditions “hum and haw,” and point out, 
——— manner of the Irish Times, the gross inconveniences of 


to civil war. 
face squarely or 


:mprisonment for life. agi . 
The one unanswerable argument for Exclusion is that it 


alone provides, apart from an appeal to the people, an escape 
from the horrors of civil and religious war. Exclusion is the 
only safety-valve for a desperate situation, the only honourable 
line of retreat left open to the Liberals, and the only way in 
which this measure of Home Rule can be given to Ireland 
without the immediate ruin of our country. The Earl of 
Arran speaks of Exclusion as treason to the Unionists of the 
South. But how does he think that Ulster can help us? How 
can he protect the isolated Protestants of the South and West 
from the fury of a religious fanaticism which will wrap all 
Ireland in flames, as surely as Roman Catholic blood is shed P 
I think that the Earl of Arran must perceive that, with the 
best of motives, his power to help does not exist. The Exclu- 
sion of Ulster, with power to “come in” of her own free will 
after a term of years, a step inevitable if Home Rule brings to 
Ireland a quarter of the blessings that Home Rulers paint, 
will provide Ulster with a useful test of Nationalist practice 
and profession, and thereby afford the best safeguard we 
Unionists in the South could possibly have. Even five years 
of Home Rule will be a decent index as to whether honesty, 
fair play, and tolerance, or Tammany methods and religious 
bias, are to stamp the methods of the new Parliament.—I am, 
Sir, &e., SouTHERN UNIONIST. 
Cork. 





EXCLUSION. 

[To tus Epiton or tus “ Srecrator.”’] 
Sir,—Permit me once again to protest against the suggestion, 
repeated in your issue of February 28th, that, in the event of 
“Exclusion,” “the province of Ulster as a whole should 
not be the unit to be excluded, but only the six Plantation 
counties.” Such a breach of historic continuity is in any case 
to be deprecated, and in this particular instance seems likely 
to lead to disaster. The province of Ulster is no arbitrary 
figment of the geographic brain, but the organic development 
of centuries of evolution. The four provinces of Ireland are 
historically derived from the Pentarchate of Milesian king- 
ships, known to mediaevalists as Ulster, Munster, Leinster, 
Connacht, and Meath; and these historic boundaries are not 
lightly to be altered under the pressure of any particular 
political crisis. But apart from the historic point of view, the 
whole of the present troubles arise from the racial and religious 
variations of the Irish nation. The Irish Celts are essentially 
psychic, whilst the Northern Scots are as equally mental in 
their respective development and outlook. Now your proposal 
to segregate Catholic Celts and Protestant Norse into separate 
camps of mutual mistrust and illwill can only intensify the 
present difficulties, and still further postpone that realization 
of Irish unity which is the vital essence of the persistent 
aspirations of Home Rule, and the only foundation of true 
Imperial unity. Unionists must look for some better policy 
than your suggestion of racial division, and they must con- 
trive some method by which the ancient landmarks of historic 
continuity may be maintained, and by which the true issue of 
Irish unity may be advanced. 

The Southern provinces of Ireland ask for liberty to rule 
themselves in accordance with their own or Celtic ideas; the 
Northern province demands with equal resolution that it 
should be permitted to rule itself according to Norse ideas. 
Both these requirements are met by the exclusion of the 
whole province of Ulster from the present Home Rule Bill; 
and provided that guarantees are given (as Lord Lansdowne 
properly insists) for the protection of Anti-Nationalists and 
Protestants in the Southern provinces, and of Nationalists 
and Catholics in the Northern province, such an arrange- 
ment leaves the road open for the development of that local 
autonomy which the North and South of Ireland respectively 
desire and demand. In this way only can the racial and 
religious differences of centuries find conciliation and appease- 
ment, and all the while each party will be learning from the 
other some of those secrets of mutual respect and self-govern- 





ment which seem at present to be hid from their eyes. Under 
such arrangements, constitutional compromises, whether of 
the Federal or Nationalist variety, can be worked out in fear 
and trembling by their respective partisans and patentees; and 
when the touchstone of experience has been put to these 
experiments in self-control, then the way will be open for 
fruitfully applying that experience to the varying conditions 
of England, Scotland, and Wales.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Hammerfield, Penshurst, Kent. ARNOLD F, Hitt. 





(To ras Eprror oy tux “Srecraror.”) 

Srr,—In the Spectator of February 28th Mr. A. J. Mackey 
raises an interesting point on the employment of the Army to 
put down disorder or commotion. Whether to mobilize—that 
is, to call up the necessary number of Reservists to complete 
the establishments—would be legal or not is a question for 
lawyers; but the point to which I would draw attention is that 
which would allow soldiers to refuse to obey their officers on 
the grounds that, when called out in aid of the civil power, 
they are not soldiers, but armed civilians. Soldiers, as Mr. 
Mackey well knows, are under the Army Act bound to obey 
the “lawful” commands of their superior officers, and in 
default are liable to be tried by Court-Martial. Whether an 
order to fire on the Ulstermen would be “lawful” or not can- 
not be decided by the troops; but unless to do so were a clear 
breach of the law unmistakable to the meanest intelligence, 
I do not hesitate to say that, however much it might be 
detested, the order must, and would, be obeyed. To the 
soldier there can be no difference between the Ulstermen and 
a mob of hooligans from the East End. Surely, Sir, all this 
but tends to show the terrible responsibility resting on the 
Minister who would allow affairs to reach that state. If, un- 
fortunately, it comes to the worst, the Army must obey: it 
has no option in the matter; but the responsibility and the 
blame will not be theirs.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Felthorpe, Malvern. H. S. Warts, Lt.-Colonel. 

[We agree with the concluding sentence of Colonel 
White's letter.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





ULSTER PLANTATION, 
[To rus Eprror or tue “Srrcraron.”’) 
Siz,—In an article in your issue of last week reference is 
made to “the six Plantation counties, Down, Armagh, 
Antrim, Londonderry, Tyrone, and Fermanagh.” May I point 
out that the six “Plantation counties” were Armagh, 
Coleraine (now Londonderry), Tyrone, Donegal, Fermanagh, 
and Cavan? Antrim, Down, and Monaghan were not included 
in the scheme of James I, because they had been already 
settled or planted. I refer you to Hill’s Plantation of Ulster, 
pp. 23 and 76.—I am, Sir, &., R. J. McMorpre, 
Knock, Belfast. 





THE BISHOP OF ZANZIBAR. 
(To rue Eprror ov tus “Srecrator.”) 
Srr,—I write in the interests of comprehension. Is it not 
devoutly to be hoped that a too definite answer will not be 
given ecclesiastically to these present questions? The legal 
side is not taken as binding in doctrine, and at present we 
have in the Church of England those who believe in the 
vital necessity of confirmation and those who do not. May 
we keep them both till we can see eye to eye! May we 
continue to number with us men of a more wonderful 
diversity in shades of doctrine (all of which may be parts 
of the truth) than even in colours of skin! A Church which 
includes both the Bishop of Zanzibar and the editor of the 
Spectator is more tolerant and inclusive than one which 
condemns either.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ALFRED HaiGu, jun. 

Longsdon, Stoke-on-Trent. 

[ We abound in our correspondent’s sense. We desire that 
the Church should comprehend the Bishop of Zanzibar, and 
indeed all who are willing to be comprehended. We only 
desire to ascertain what the law is in the matter of the open 
Communion, and not to use it as a weapon to expel anyone 
from the Church.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





[To rae Eprror or tux “ Spectator.” ] 
Sir,—I do not suppose fora moment that you will publish 
this letter, but none the less I venture to ask whether it seems 
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to you fair to hold the Bishop of Zanzibar up to ridicule and 
reprobation by printing from the Times what on the face of it is a 
misleading report of his words. I say “on the face of it” it is 
misleading, because the first sentence as you print it is abso- 
lutely without meaning. “The gushing embrace that the world 
called charity, the preacher considered ‘the embrace that takes 
in all men and leaves out the word “incarnate.”’” That is 
nonsense. What the preacher said was “the embrace that takes 
in all men and leaves out the Word Incarnate.” It is surely 
not an “amazing” thing for a Christian Bishop to say that 
true charity will not be disloyal to our Lord. Whether the 
Bishop has rightly interpreted loyalty to Christ in his 
protest is a matter on which men will differ, just as they will 
differ on the question whether the priest in the diocese of 
Mombasa who refused to give the Communion to a woman if she 
made the sign of the Cross was right in holding his refusal an 
act of loyalty to Christ, as no doubt he did. But it is neither 
eharity nor loyalty to publish or republish garbled accounts 
of what your opponents say.—I am, Sir, &c., R. G. M. 

[We leave our readers to judge whether our action was 
unfair. We had no suspicion of the report in the Times being 
incorrect.—Ep. Spectator.] 





[To rue Eprron or tue “ Specrator.”] 
Sir,—It is impossible for the High Churchmen to abandon 
the “ Zanzibar” attitude in this question as long as they 
consider the “ Apostolical Succession” and the “Three 
Orders” essential parts of a divinely constituted order for 
the Church. The late Dr. Hatch in his book on the organiza- 
tion of the early Christian Church has shown conclusively 
that this “sacerdotal” view is opposed to the facts in the 
Acts, and in early Church history. By diligent examination 
of Jewish customs and modes of thought in Apostolic times, 
he proves that the expression “laying on of hands” had in 
those days a secular rather than a sacred meaning. He 
adduces evidence from Church history and from the early 
mosaics at Ravenna that for some centuries there was no 
such sharp line of demarcation between cleric and layman, 
or between Bishop, priest, and deacon, as is assumed in the 
High Church theory. If the facts Dr. Hatch collected and 
marshalled together with such convincing effect could only 
be laid before the High Churchmen individually, and without 
party bias, at the present crisis, it might help them to adopt 
an attitude less disastrous to the cause of Christian unity. 
They would realize that, as Hooker said, no system of Church 
government can be proved conclusively from Holy Writ. 
Without for a moment giving up their loyalty to the Church 
of England, they would realize that Nonconformists also may 
claim to have been guided in their development by the Holy 
Spirit. Instead of, as at present, having to admit rather 
grudgingly the many virtues displayed by other denomina- 
tions, especially in the miission field, they would be able to 
exult in their victories and to march hand-in-hand with them 
against the forces of heathenism and Islam.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A CONVERTED SACERDOTALIST. 





CONFIRMATION. 
[To tue Epiror or tue “ Srectaton.”] 

Srr,—A young man commits a most atrocious murder, is 
condemned, and almost to the last vehemently denies his 
guilt. With the terror of the scaffold before him he con- 
fesses and repents on the day before his execution. A Bishop 
is sent for, who confirms him, in order, one must suppose, that 
he may receive the Communion. And the elements of this 
Communion the missionaries who are labouring in Africa 
are not fit to receive if they happen to be Nonconformists! 
Comment is unnecessary.—I am, Sir, &e., 


65 Rutland Road, Chesterfield. KENNETH Bonp. 





CLERICAL MEMORIALS. 
{To rus Epiton or rue “Specratror.”’] 
S1r,—It may, I think, be safely predicted that not much will 
come of the Memorial about which Mr. Gamble has written 
to you. It seems to resemble in character and aim the 
Oxford clerical declaration of 1864 respecting Biblical 
inspiration and everlasting punishment, issued by way of 
protest against the judgment of the Privy Council in the 
Essays and Reviews case, and signed by more than eleven 
thousand clergymen. When Bishop Thirlwall was invited to 





Sri. 
regard the number of the signatures as giving the pro. 


nouncement overwhelming weight, he replied: « : 
them in the light of a row of figures adomatien ec —— 
point, so that, however far the series may Le prolonged — 
never rise to the value of a single unit.”—(Life of F. D. 
Maurice, Vol. IL, p.470; The English Church in the Ninctoonth 
Century, by F. W. Cornish, Vol. I, p. 233.)—I am, Sir. &e, 


C. L. D, 





A JUDICIAL WARNING. 
(To rue Epiron oy tum “Srectaror.”} 
Srr,—Will you quote for the benefit of Lord Reading, L.C.J 
Mr. Justice Scrutton’s remarks in the Times of Monday, “ Gun, 
missioners of Inland Revenue v. Miller Hunter” P—« the well. 
known rule that no communication should be made by one 
party to a judicial tribunal without the knowledge of the other 
party was of the greatest importance and should be strictly 
observed.” You will remember that Mr. Handel Booth and 
another received private information from the then Attorney. 
General during the Marconi Inquiry.—I am, Sir, &c., 
10 Coleman Street, London, E.C. E. T. Harcraves, 





THE GENERAL AMNESTY IN PORTUGAL. 
(To rux Epiror or tue “Spzcraror.’’) 

Srr,—It is to be hoped that the general amnesty now given 
by the Portuguese Government will mark the beginning of a 
second and more peaceful phase of the Republic. The news 
that every political prisoner without exception is to be released 
has been received everywhere with relief. The Government 
could have taken no step better calculated to consolidate the 
Republic and win it sympathy and respect :— 
“Suddenly all men arise to the sound of fetters breaking 

And everyone smiles at his neighbour and tells him his soul is 

his own.” 

The first line of Kipling’s verses is now realized. For the 
second to become true a change of spirit is necessary in the 
Republic, the chief difficulties in the way being the clash of 
personal ambitions and the narrow views of the strongest 
party, that of the Democrats, combined with the methods of 
its supporters, the Carbonarios. If the Republic is to prosper, it 
is necessary that never again should the scum of the Carbonaria 
be organized and employed by the Government in the place of 
the police, that a journal of the type of O Mundo should never 
again become an official or semi-official organ, and that the 
Press in Portugal should be free and not liable to previous 
censorship, suspension, or the assaults of the mob. As to the 
revision of the law of separation between Church and State in 
a more moderate sense, the policy of extreme anti-Clericalism 
has failed in Portugal. Portugal is not the country for it 
The well-known Portuguese anti-Clerica] poet, Senhor Guerra 
Junqueiro, himself said a few days ago that Clericalism was a 
tiger in Spain, but a dead cat in Portugal. There is also the 
very serious danger of the financial situation, but even here a 
conciliatory moderate policy will be more efficacious than the 
strained and artificial surplus system of the late Government. 
No one expects the Republic suddenly to manufacture a surplus 
but the attraction of capital and encouragement of wealth will 
do far more than the Jacobin policy which considered rich men 
as robbers of the poor and drove capital abroad. Whether the 
Republican leaders will now act further upon the very obvious 
fact that moderation is their best policy and their only hope 
to save the Republic appears doubtful. But if the Republic 
comes to an end in a few months or a few years it will be by 
internal dissensions, not by imposition from without. Royalist 
conspiracies, as the Carbonarios have cleverly realized, are the 
best antidote to the Republican dissensions. It will, therefore, 
be the wisdom of the Royalists to say little and do nothing, 
and to put no cbstacles of any kind in the path of the 
Republic. Should the Royalists now refrain absolutely from 
conspiracies, the last excuse for the continued existence of the 
Carbonaria will vanish and the country will be freed from a 
very insidious evil. If the country is Republican, as the 
Republicans affirm, the utmost efforts of the Royalists will do 
no more than secure a temporary restoration, followed by 
fresh conspiracies and revolution. If the country is indifferent 
or hostile towards the Republic, and the quarrels of the 
Republican party-leaders increase in the same proportion as 
during the last three years, the Republic will fall by exhaus- 
tion. A radical and intolerant Republic is so clearly opposed 








to the wishes of the country that it cannot by any means last 
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Jong. The Royalists in that case have only to wait. The 

general amnesty should induce them to cease their attacks 

upon the Republic, but their own interests also make such a 

course advisable.—I am, Sir, &c., Avusxey F. G. BELL. 
Lisbon: February 21st, 1914. 





THE HUNDRED YEARS’ PEACE. 
[To Tas Eprton ov THs “ Spectator.”’) 
gm,—In your comments on my letter regarding “The 
Hundred Years” Peace,” which you were kind enough to 
publish last week, you suggest that a person may bea natural- 
born American citizen though not born on American soil, and 
I find that you are quite right. However, the question as to 
the definition of a natural citizen as defined in the American 
Constitution has long been a moot point, the vagueness of 
which probably prevented Speaker Crisp at one time from 
receiving the Democratic nomination for the Presidency. On 
refreshing my memory I find that George Washington could 
have become President if he had been born abroad, as the 
Constitution provided that anyone qualified as a citizen at the 
time of the adoption of the document could hold the office. 
Later, however, the failure definitely to describe a natural- 
born citizen kept Crisp from aspiring to the Presidency, 
because he was born of American citizens residing abroad. 
Within the past few years an executive order has been issued 
through the State Department declaring that any child born 
of American parents residing abroad is a natural-born citizen, 
providing his parents have registered their intention to preserve 
their citizenship at the nearest Embassy or Consulate. If you 
will permit a personal note, I may say that I have enlisted my 
son, born in London, in the army of Presidential aspirants by 
complying with this formality. But there can be no dispute 
as to Washington’s claims to natural citizenship, since both 
he and his father were born in Virginia.—I am, Sir, &c., 
AMERICAN RESIDENT. 





“THE DANGERS OF DEMOCRACY.” 
[To tue Epitror or tus “ Srecrator.”’] 
S1n,—I agree with your reviewer (Spectator, February 28th) of 
Sir Arthur Clay’s excellent selection of articles contributed 
by the late Thomas Mackay to the Quarterly Review between 
1894 and 1909 that the interest of the book would be enhanced 
by the date when each article was written being given. I 
happen to have noted the dates in my own copy, and it may 
be useful for other readers of the book to have them. They 
are as follows: “ Meihods of the New Trades Unionism,” 
January, 1895; “Trades Unions in Practice and Theory,” 
April, 1898; “Trades Unions and the Law,” April, 1906; 
“Wages and Savings of Working Men,” April, 1899; “The 
Minimum Wage,” January, 1909; “Democratic Finance,” 
July, 1896; “Orthodox Economics,” October, 1901; “ Muni- 
cipal Socialism,” October, 1906; and “The Reform of the 
Poor Law,” April, 1909.—I am, Sir, &c., W. CHancg, 
Orchards, near Godalming. 





THE FUTURE OF RHODES. 
(To rus Eprron or tas “ Srxcraror,”] 
Sin,—Colonel A. C. Yate, writing in the Spectator of February 
lth, asks whether the old Order of the Knights of St. John 
of Jerusalem, Rhodes, and Malta, strongly represented as it is 
in Italy, Austria, Prussia, England, France, and Spain, is quite 
incapable of interesting and bestirring itself in the matter of 
the transfer of the island of Rhodes to Turkey. I think that 
the matter touched upon by your correspondent is of interest 
to the whole Christian world, and it is the duty of all European 
Governments to bring pressure to bear on the future poesessor 
of that historic island to protect most jealously the relics 
existing there. I believe that not too much attention has 
until now been given to the treasures of the ancient Order 
of St. John. I may quote as an example the case of Malta. 
Notwithstanding the efforts of private bodies, those more 
directly concerned appear to take little heed of transmitting 
to future generations intact the glories of the past.—I am, 
Bir, &e., Gronrce Bora, LL.D. 
Siculorum Gymasium, Malta. 





THE NEO-HINDUISM OF BENGAL. 


{To tus Epitor or tye “Specraror.’’] 
amen The writer of the article, “The Neo-Hinduism of 
engal,” in your issue of February 14th, charges Mr. 


Rabindranath Tagore (in his recent volume of addresses 
entitled Sddhand: the Realisation of Life) with “a hostility 
and inexcusable ingratitude to Western teaching.” I have 
no claim to speak for Mr. Tagore in his absence, but as 
one who had a hereditary interest in the teaching of Ram 
Mohun Roy, and has known some of the recent leaders 
of the Brahmo Samaj, I cannot but regret that your 
reviewer did not offer a particle of evidence in support 
of his allegations. The writer desciibes Mr. Tagore as 
“preaching borrowed ethics to Europe as a thing char- 
acteristically Indian.” But on page after page Mr. Tagore 
prints the texts from the ancient Hindu Scriptures on which 
his teaching is based. “A fatal flaw of insincerity” is dis- 
covered in his utterances, apparently because he does not 
quote the Gospels instead. But Mr. Tagore, as he tells usin his 
preface, and as the reviewer himself quotes, was brought up on 
the Upanishads, and not on the New Testament. The fact is, 
as candid students now recognize, that there is a large amount 
of ethical teaching common to Hinduism and Christianity. 
Some of these similarities are incidentally pointed out by 
Mr. Tagore with sympathetic appreciation; and the critic 
who finds in his book a veiled “ hostility ” to Western teaching 
has surely overlooked the references to Jesus Christ on pp. 16, 
58, 72, 85,154. Doubtless there are other aspects of “ Neo- 
Hinduism.” Even if the charge of hostility to Government 
could be successfully rebutted by the “Neo-Hindus” of 
Upper India, their hostility to Christianity could not. But 
this has nothing to do with Mr. Tagore. So, too, there is a 
great deal of what the writer calls the cruder forms of 
Hinduism still to be found in Bengal. But why is Mr. Tagore 
to be condemned because of them? He must be judged by 
what he has said. To make him responsible for the beliefs and 
practices of “all Indian Hindus” is as reasonable as it would 
have been to associate spiritual teachers like Cardinal Newman 
or the late Father Tyrrell with the puerilities or superstitions 
of an Irish cotter or a Calabrian peasant because they all 
belonged to the Roman Catholic Church.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. EstL1n CARPENTER, 

Manchester College, Oxford. 

{It cannot be denied that the eclectic use of select portions 
of the older Hindu writings as a basis for a new morality, 
fitted to hold its own with Western ethics, was a consequence 
of contact with Christian teaching. We do not admit that 
the passages cited by Dr. Estlin Carpenter are a sufficient, 
or indeed any, acknowledgment of the debt. On p. 72, for 
example, Mr. Tagore merely says that “it is not only in 
Buddhism and the Indian religions, but in Christianity too, 
that the idea of selflessness is preached.” —Eb. Spectator.] 





BLACKWOODS AND “ROMOLA.” 
[To tax Epiror or tus “Srecraror.”] 

Srir,—Your reviewer, in his excellent and interesting article 
in last week’s Spectator on Mr. R. E. Francillon’s Mid- 
Victorian Memories, states that “John Blackwood was accus- 
tomed to judge every work submitted to him solely upon its 
merits—he rejected Romola.” It is true that Mr. John 
Blackwood judged every MS. submitted to him on its merits, 
but he did not reject Romola. On May 19th, 1862, George 
Eliot wrote to Mr. John Blackwood as follows :—~ 


“Some time ago I received an offer for my next novel which I 
suppose was handsomer than almost any terms ever offered to a 
writer of fiction. As long as I hesitated on the subject I con- 
templated writing to you to ascertain your views as to the 
arrangement you would be inclined to make for the publication of 
the same work, since I was not willing to exchange my relations 
with you for any new ones without overpowering reasons. Ulti- 
mately I declined the offer (on various grounds) and there was, 
therefore, no need to write. But another offer, removing former 
objections, has been made, and after further reflection, I felt that, 
as I was not at liberty to mention the terms to you, and as they 
were hopelessly beyond your usual estimate of the value of my 
books to you, there would be an indelicacy in my making an appeal 
to you before decision. I have consequently accepted the offer, 
retaining, however, a power over my copyright at the end of six 
years, so that my new work may then be included in any general 
edition. I know quite well, from the feeling you have invariably 
shown, that if the matter were of more importance to you than it 
is likely to be, you would enter fully into the view of the case as it 
concerned my interests as well as your own.” 


I need not quote Mr. Blackwood’s reply. On May 23rd George 
Eliot entered in her journal :— 
“Since I wrote last, very important decisions have been made, 





I am to publish my novel of Romola in the Cornhill Magazine for 
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£7,000, paid in twelve monthly payments. There has been the 
regret of leaving Blackwood, who has written me a letter in the 
most perfect spirit of gentlemanliness and good-feeling.” 

Romola was afterwards included in the complete editions of 
George Eliot’s novels published by Messrs. Blackwood, and 
was the only one not originally published by them.—I am, 
Bir, &e., GreorceE Wm. BLackwoop. 


45 George Street, Edinburgh. 





PROFIT-SHARING. 
[To rue Epiror or tus “Srecratror.”) 
S1r,—I have read your article entitled “ Sensationalism in 
Profit-Sharing ” in the Spectator of January 17th. Wiil you 
pardon me if I call your attention to two imaccuracies in 
the article P First, the estimate of £2,000,000 profit for the 
current year of the Ford Motor Company. According to 
the reports published in this country, Mr. Ford estimates 
that his profits will be $20,000,000, or, roughly, £4,000,000, 
and ke plans to divide the profits equally between the share- 
holders and the employees. As your article reads now, one 
might gather that Mr. Ford’s purpose is to divide all of 
the current-year profits among his employces. Second, you 
state that, instead of lowering the prices of cars by £10, if 
profits will permit such a reduction, Mr. Ford proposes to 
distribute these profits among his employees. The price of 
the Ford car has been reduced this year $25, or £5 over 
Jast year’s price. In regard to the subject of profit-sharing, 
it might be interesting for your readers to know of the new 
plan recently adopted by the Farr Alpaca Company, of 
Holyoke, Mass. 1 am enclosing with this letter a clipping 
from the Boston Evening Transcript, which reprints articles 
from the Springfield Union and the Springfield Republican 
on the same subject. This seems like a very equitable plan, 
and avoids the Socialistic tendencies of the Ford Company’s 
plan.—I an, Sir, &c., Cuarues E, Mason, 
30 State Street, Boston, Mass. 





PISE DE TERRE. 
(To res Eprrorn or tue “Srecrarton.’’) 

S1r,—In reference to your desire to collect information to 
enable a cheap, comfortable house to be erected in the country, 
I notice that Pisé is suggested as suitable. In Australia a large 
number of the old station homesteads were erected with Pisé. 
The soil most suitable is of a sandy nature, mixed up to the 
consistency of, say, “mortar” with water. Cowhair is usually 
used to bind the mortar together. Two pieces of boards, say 
six feet long by four feet high, are jointed together, with four 
bolts at each corner, the bolts the length of the thickness 
of the wall required, which is usually fifteen inches. The 
frames are put in position and the intervening space filled up 
with the pug and well rammed. When full the frame is 
allowed to stand until the pug has dried. The nuts are then 
taken off, bolts knocked out, and the frame taken away, the 
holes usually being filled up with deal pegs. The process is 
repeated until the walls are completed. When completed a 
good coat of oil or tar is usually given to keep out the 
weather. Verandahs are usually added to keep the walls 
from becoming damp, but it is not of course necessary. The 
Pisé buildings have given way to sun-dried bricks, in 
blocks of, say, 12 in. by 12 in. by 12 in., made of the same 
material as Pisé. These are allowed to dry in the mould, and 
then taken out and erected in the same way as ordinary bricks, 
with mortar of lime to bind them together. In place of cowbair 
straw is often used asa binder. This style of building is very 
suitable and quickly erected.—I am, Sir, &c., T. M. D. 


White Cliffs, N.S.W., Australia, 





“SKIVERS.” 
LTo rmx Epiror or tux “ Srectaror,” J 

§Sir,— Your correspondent “F. M. M.” (February 2lst issue, 
p- 302) inquires about skyveres, and mentions the word skivers 
as in use in Scotland. I beg to say the word is to be found in 
Pegge’s Alphabet of “ Kenticisms”:(p. 53) and Collection of 
Proverbial Sayings Used tn Kent, edited by my lamented 
brother-in-law, the late Professor Skeat, thus: “‘ Skivers’ 
sb. pl. skewers, they sometimes say skivels. Gent: Maga: 
XVI., p. 491.”—I am, Sir, &c., HERBERT JONES. 
Quarriers, Wadhurst, Sussea. 


ee 
ANOTHER DOG STORY. 


{To raw Eprroe or rue “ Srectarog.”’] 

S1r,—I told our Vicar this morning the dog story in your last 
Suturday’s issue. He at once related to mean experience of 
hisown. He had a fox terrier when he was an undergraduat, 
very affectionate and intelligent. He took it with him to hig 
first curacy, and there the dog became great friends with th 

landlady’s cat. Presently the cat had kittens, and, neodiens 
to say, a man was next day occupied in the painful duty of 
drowning four of the innocents. The terrier looked on, much 
interested apparently, but “saying nothing.” In the course 
of the day he quietly retrieved every one of the drowned 
kittens and replaced them by the side of their mother 
Another incident the Vicar related of the same dog. One 
day master and dog were shopping in Chesterfield, when the 
dog accidentally knocked over a pot and broke it. Immediately 
he bolted out of the shop and out of sight (he wouldn't get 
his master into trouble if he could help it!). Half an hour 
later his master found him a mile out of the town, on the 
road home, waiting where the road forked, providing an 
alternative route.—I am, Sir, &c., PEVERIL TURNBULL. 

Sandybrook Hall, Ashbourne. 





GLASTONBURY ARTHURIAN FESTIVAL. 
(To rue Eprror or THe “Srecraror.”)} 

Srr,—I send you herewith an authoritative statement with regard 

to the Summer Festival at Glastonbury in order that tho public 

generally may know that the scheme for a National Festival 

Playhouse is so far advanced, and that the ceremony of the 

laying of the foundation-stone will take place this summer— 

I am, Sir, &c., Artuur Resinson Surry 
(Hon, Organizing Secretary), 


7 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


“Sir Edward Elgar will lay the foundation-stone of the Glaston. 
bury Festival Playhouse this summer. It has been found impos- 
sible to erect a suitable building in time for the production of The 
Birth of Arthur this year; but Professor Adshead, the architect, 
has already produced some very fine designs, and though the 
auditorium of the theatre is likely to be of a temporary nature 
until more funds are available, it is intended to prepare a stage 
to form an integral part of the permanent building. In order to 


‘ sustain the interest which has already been aroused in the estab- 


lishment of a British Bayreuth, Mr. Rutland Boughton is making 
arrangements for musical performances in connexion with the laying 
of the foundation-stone, About the same time will appear a 
volume by Mr. Reginald Buckley containing the cycle of Arthurian 
dramas for the production of which the theatre is, in the first place, 
especially designed.” 





AID SOCIETY FOR NECESSITOUS 
GENTLEWOMEN. 
[To tue Epiror or tue “Srscrator.”] 

Sm,—The Committee of the Medical Aid Society venture to hope 
that you will allow them to make known through the medium of 
your influential paper the benefits which the Society offers to 
ladies of limited means—specially those who are maintaining 
themselves by their own work. In a very large proportion of 
cuses such ladies, when disabled by illness, have little to spare for 
the fees of doctors, or the expenses of nursing homes in cases of 
operation and convalescent homes for subsequent recovery and 
rest. These the Medical Aid Society have been supplying for 
many years, but the Committee feel that the Society could still 
be of greater use were the scope of its work more widely known, 
not only among those who personally need the help offered, but 
also among those who are looking for a way of assisting their 
poorer friends. 

The Medical Aid Society, which was founded in 1879, is the only 
one of its kind. All cases have to be passed by the Society’s 
physician in London. Further information about the Society 
can be obtained from the Hon. Secretary, Miss M. E. Green, 
7 St. Katharine’s Precincts, Gloucester Gate, N.W.-—I am, Sir, &c., 
Mavp Gury, 


Chairman of the Committee of 
the Medical Aid Society. 


MEDICAL 


21 Bryanston Square, W. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” 
the writer’s name or initials, or wilh a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Edilor must not necessarily te held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
erpression. In such instances, or in the case of “Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
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POETRY. 


-_— 
THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. 


WovLp you, my friend, a modern Idol be; 

Sit high enthron’d for all the world to see; 

Shoot rezal tigers in far Eastern lands 

Or sip your wine to strains of German bands; 
Receive fat legacies from rich old maids 

(They come in handy when one’s glory fades) ; 

Be tipp’d the wink by those who think they know 
When shares are like to have a “ bully ” go; 
Pocket for yours four hundred quid a year 

With naught to do but groan or shout “ Hear, hear!” 
Then leap from post to post, each giddy stage 
(Now don’t be frighten’d, ’tis Trade Union wage) 
A rise of quite a thousand pounds or more 

The panacea to soothe your every sore ? 


You would? Then hie away to some big place 
That teems with lowly toilers of our race; 
Propound to them those airy social schemes 
They've never thought of in their wildest dreams; 
Serve up in modern guise the old, old bluff; 
They'll swallow all and never have enough— 
For men who are not prone to weighty thought 
With specious words full oft are easy caught. 
Promise a fruitfal paradise on earth, 

Less work, more pay, and benefits from birth, 
And with a modicum of what's called luck 
Success will crown your enterprise and pluck, 
And you will blaze upon a world intent 

A prophet, God-like creature, Heaven-sent. 


You'll take your place among your fellow-gods, 
But oft, at calculated periods, 

Descend from stately, calm, Olympian heights 
To prate of Justice and the Poor Man’s rights. 
You'll never tell him that his discontent 

Is your great stepping-stone to betterment— 
*T would vex his simple, unsuspecting mind, 
Indeed, the very thought is too unkind— 

But you can tell him he’s the Rich Man’s slave, 
And sow the hate he'll carry to the grave; 
Embitter all his life, make hima rogue 

That you yourself may have a passing vogue. 

A passing vogue, no more, for time will tell 

If ’twere for love of him you cast your spell. 

If not, though men may threaten you and jeer, 
It’s more than those who live you'll have to fear. 
’Tis those who shall come after you and me— 
Who'll read in the cold script of history 

The man you were—who'll learn to loathe your name 
And curse you as the harbinger of shame. 


T. F. Devo. 








ART. 


PORTRAIT EXHIBITIONS. 
Ata moment when the tendency for the younger men in the 
older art societies is to break off all connexion with parent 
bodies, and for the old secessionists to be reviled by their 
offsprings—in short, for Mr. Roger Fry himself to be de- 
nounced as reactionary by his younger associates—it promotes 
reflection to see the growth of what may be termed neutral 
societies. These are associations of painters whose only bond of 
union is that they treat the same subject-matter. In ideals and 
methods there can be nothing in common between, say, Mr. Glyn 
Philpots and Mr. Carter, or between Mr. Augustus John and 
Mr. Cecil Rea or Mr. Mouat Loudon. Yet these artists are to 
be seen in uncomfortable communion at the exhibitions of the 
Modern Society of Portrait Painters at the Gallery of the 
Royal Institute in Piccadilly and at the National Portrait 
Society atthe Grosvenor Gallery, New Bond Street. These 
societies cut a cross-division through contemporary art, and 
give the spectator a foretaste of posterity when it is faced with 
an Early Twentieth-Century Exhibition at the Royal White- 
chapel Art Gallery in the twenty-first century. Mr. John’s art, 
to our eyes, has little in common with that of its neighbours. 











A Woman's Head (No. 63) isas rank and perfect as a nettle in 
flower. His portrait of the painter, Mr. William Nicholson 
(No. 170), is also at the National Portrait Society. It wears well, 
and the rather apprehensive face of Mr. Nicholson has extra- 
ordinary vitality, but the contrast between the casual concep- 
tion of the portrait and the powerful painting makes the result 
curiously ineffective. Mr, W. Strang, following doggedly bis 
later style of empbatic drawing, flat tones, and simple colour 
—which probably developed through his study of the Holbein 
drawings at Windsor—shows three portraits, of which Blue 
Beads (No. 80) touches distinction. Painters, as a body, are 
torn between dislike of Mr. Strang’s painting and admiration 
of an artist who apparently can ignore all the ideals that 
sitters strive to impose upon him. Mr. Sauter is as 
inflexible as Mr. Strang in seeing his sitters in one mood, but 
his vision of delicate reverie shows too clearly its limitations 
when we see that virile personality, Mr. R. B. Cunninghame 
Graham, reduced toa milky reflection. Yet his bust of a girl 
with a purple-blue ruffle (No. 49) is one of the pictures in this 
show that we return to with increased pleasure. Mr. Wilson 
Steer, on the other hand, seems entirely sensitive to the appeal 
of the sitter, and for that reason, possibly, he rarely strays 
from a virginal English type, the secrets of whose fresh 
domestic charm he has surprised as only Gainsborough did. 
His Lady in White (No. 76), although its delicate potency 
does not come to you at once, is one of the best of the series. 
Mrs. Swynnerton’s Mary Spiegelberg (No. 189), a picture of a 
young girl on a pony in a day of breeze and sunburst, has an 
aggressive radiant quality that almost blows off one’s hat. 
Yet never does one feel that the sportswoman has 
got ahead of the artist; the zest and joy and belief of 
the picture are all expressed pictorially by the force and 
swing of line and controlled colour and not by an illustrated 
catalogue of the items. The most pictorially aggressive thing 
in the show, however, is a German work, The Mask, by Hers 
Weisgerber (No. 118), which is in many ways the best modern 
and foreign picture exhibited this year. It is a picture of an 
ugly little boy holding a pink mask in his hand, with a rich 
blue and yellow curtain behind. The head is searchingly 
studied and set down without extenuation, and the mask adds 
a touch of the grotesque. But the heavy blue colour, the 
thick summary handling, and the dwarfing perspective are all 
directed to a single end by a subtle and potent artist who 
has something real and difficult to say about life. Mr. 
Orpen, Mr. W. Rothenstein, Mr. E. A. Walton, Signor 
Mancini, Mr. Kelly, and Mr. Connard also exhibit here. 
There are only a few pieces of sculpture, but these include 
two very important works by Mr. Epstein illustrating both 
sides of his genius, and M. Rodin’s bronze busts of the late 
George Wyndham and of Lord Howard de Walden. At the 
Modern Society of Portrait Painters Mr, Philpot with his 
search for dramatic ideas, Mr. Lambert with his unpre- 
judiced scrutiny of his sitter, and Mr. Kelly in his quietly 
charming presentments of his sitters in their more thoughtful 
moments show interesting pictures, but no new ground is 
broken, and the effect of the Society as a whole is that the sittor 
rather than the artist is in the ascendant. J. B. 








BOOKS. 


connpijienatie 
CAVOUR.* 
MopeERN Italy, during the long agony of her making, was 
prolific of heroes. Such were Poerio, who refused to purchase 
release from a loathsome dungeon by asking pardon of the 
contemptible ruler who represented “the negation of God 
erected into a system of government”; the saintly Ugo Bassi ; 
the workman Antonio Sciesa, who died rather than give the 
names of those who had instigated him to distribute a 
revolutionary proclamation; the poet Mameli, whose song 
“ Fratelli d'Italia” resounded through all Italy, and who met 
a soldier's death at Rome in 1849; and many others. Their 
name is legion. At first sight, however, it seems somewhat 
incongruous to apply the term “hero” to the statesman and 
diplomatist who was the real maker of Italy. Heroism is 
usually associated in our minds either with martial achieve- 
ments or with some act calling for the display of remarkable 


* Cavour and the Making of Modern Italy: 1810-1861. By Pietro Orsi. 
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physical courage. Heroes are generally held to be distinguished 
more for the rashness which takes no heed of consequences 
than for the staid mental equilibrium which balances risks and 
chances. Tennyson, speaking of Garibaldi, the most typically 
heroic of modern Italians, said that he “had the divine 
stupidity of a hero.” Yet the real signification of this Greek 
word, which is synonymous with the Latin vir, fully justifies 
its application to statesmen. It was originally used to describe 
men illustrious in any walk of life. Homer (Od. VIII. 483) 
calls the minstrel Demodocus a hero, and even the unwarlike 
Phaeacians are (Od. VII. 44) honoured with a similar title. No 
solecism is, therefore, involved in the inclusion of Cavour'’s 
Life in the “ Heroes of the Nations” Series. 

The tale has often been told before. The personal reminis- 
eences of De La Rive, published in 1862, as well as the 
more recent works of Bolton King, Thayer, Trevelyan, the 
Countess Martinengo Cesaresco, and many others, have 
rendered English readers thoroughly familiar with the parts 
played severally by the makers of modern Italy. Yet Signor 
Pietro Orsi’s brief but graphic biography of one whom the 
reactionary Count Metternich sorrowfully described as the 
“only diplomatist left in Europe” is to be welcomed. The 
tale is, in fact, one of undying interest. At a moment when 
all the resolve and determination of Ulstermen are being 
evoked to resist the forces of national disruption, it is especially 
desirable that attention should be drawn to the fact that the 
three greatest world-events of the latter half of the nineteenth 
«<entury—the Civil War in America, the Italian struggle, 
and the great Franco-German conflict in 1870—all had for 
thei: object the agglomeration of units bound together by 
natural ties of affinity. National aspirations, which have 
afforded the driving-power to most of the great political 
movements of modern times, assumed their most noble and 
attractive form in the Italian upheaval. Sentiment, nurtured 
by the tradition of a glorious past, and reason, which clearly 
indicated the justice of the Italian cause, combined to 
secure the sympathies of the liberal world. Nowhere were 
the sympathies evoked more lively than in England; neither 
is there any more honourable page in English history than 
that which records the very effective help rendered by the 
statesmen of the mid-Victorian era to the cause of Italian 
unity. Its value was fully recognized by the Italians them- 
selves. When the first Italian Parliament assembled at 
Turin in 1861, King Victor Emmanuel said that the 
“grateful memory” of England’s assistance would “endure 
imperishably.” 

Perhaps the most notable feature of Cavour’s career is that 
he affords a rare example of a statesman of essentially 
moderate views who dominated and guided an acute political 
crisis, and eventually secured the triumph of his own principles. 
History records many instances of moderate politicians who 
have performed admirable services in the direction of attempt- 
ing to avert a coming storm. It has also frequently occurred 
that when the storm was over, and the full fury of revolution 
had spent its force, moderate men have again been called into 
wouncil, and have successfully assuaged the violence of 
extremists on either side. But it has usually happened that 
whilst the full blast of a political hurricane lasted moderation 
has been banned from every quarter. Counterparts to the 
Girondists may be found in the historical records of almost 
every country which has been the subject of political convul- 
sion. The course of events in Italy constitutes an exception 
to what may fitly be called the normal course of revolution. 
More than this, Cavour’s own opinions show a rare departure 
from the normal course pursued by politicians. Mr. Frederic 
Harrison bas remarked that he was an instance of a statesman 
who “ grew less and not more conservative by experience.” 

Throughout his life he was an earnest but moderate Liberal. 
In his youth he described himself as “an honest member of 
the juste milieu, eager for social progress, but determined not 
to purchase it at the cost of political and social subversion.” 
Acting on these principles, he rejected the views of the 
idealist Mazzini, with whom, curiously enough, he was never 
brought in personal contact, and justified Mr. Trevelyan’s 
verdict that “ mankind has been better served in the long run 
dy lovers of justice than by zealots.” He curbed the extrava- 
gances of that brave, blundering, but withal very lovable 
hero, Garibaldi. He was, of course, loathed by the Vatican, 
and, on the other hand, he was mistrusted by Victor Emmanuel, 
who chafed under the control of his masterful Minister, who, 








. aaa, 
under the influence of fears for his own spiritual welfare, 


occasionally developed clerical tendencies, and who, M 

Thayer says, strongly resented Cavour’s strenuous oppositi . 
to his marriage with the corporal's daughter who ovesteaien 
became the Contessa di Mirafiori. Accused by some of bei : 
a revolutionary firebrand, Cavour was denounced by othe 

as “the greatest reactionary in the kingdom and the te i 
enemy of the revolution,” whose sole desire it was to “ sell hi 

country,” at one time to France and anon to England. Amidst 
all this turmoil Cavour steadily pursued his way with hi 

eyes fixed on the goal which he wished to reach—the ie 
of Italy under the rule of the King of Sardinia. ‘Ti. 
principles which guided his conduct were stated in 1959 in 
words which might almost serve as a vade mecum for all rational 
statesmen. “There are,” he said, “times for ~ Mpromises 
and there are times for decided policies. I believe that there 
is neither in history nor in statesmanship any absolute maxim 
If ever the time for a resolute policy, and not for compromise. 
shall come, I shall be the first to adopt it; because I fee] that 
Iam by character more inclined to it. But the wisdom of 
the statesman lies in discerning when the time has come for 
one or the other.” Lord Salisbury once laid down much the 
same principle to the writer of the present article when he 
said that a statesman was somewhat in the position of the 
steersman of a boat lying outside the mouth of some African 
river, inasmuch as he had to wait for a high wave to carry 
him over the bar. Manzoni said of Cavour that he had “alj 
the prudence and all the imprudence of a true statesman.” 

In spite of his persistent moderation, Cavour always 
remained loyal to those genuinely liberal sentiments which 
albeit he was born and reared in a conservative, not to ony 
reactionary, atmosphere, he imbibed in his youth, and to which 
he steadfastly adhered up to the moment when, pressing the 
hand of the courageous priest who braved the ignoble thunders 
of the Vatican to attend the great Minister in his dying 
moments, he murmured: “ Frate, Frate, libera chiesa in libero 
stato.” “ Believe me,” he said to a friend who was indignant 
at the line of conduct adopted at one time by the Italian 
Chamber, “the worst of Chambers is still preferable to the 
most brilliant of the antechambers of Sovereigns.” 

His career has often been compared to that of Bismarck. 
But, in truth, save that both aimed at the consolidation of 
a number of scattered national units, the analogy is false. 
The task which Cavour had to perform was far more difficult 
than that of the German statesman. The methods adopted 
also diverged widely. The cause of Bismarck was that of 
autocracy. Cavour fought under the banner of constitu- 
tional liberty. Moreover, as Signor Luzzatti, at one time 
Prime Minister of Italy, very truly said, “the Germans 
sufficed to liberate Germany. The Piedmontese diplomatists 
had to gain the material aid of France for the redemption 
of the country without diminishing its autonomy or its 
prestige.” 

Cavour’s task was, indeed, of such superlative difficulty 
that none but a man of the most undaunted courage and 
endowed with the highest gifts of intellect could have 
accomplished it. He had to create a war, for he well 
knew that the sword was the only instrument by which 
Italy could be freed, and at the same time he had to 
convince Europe, and notably his shifty Imperial patron and 
ally at Paris, that he was not responsible for the outbreak 
of hostilities. He had to temper the untoward zeal of the 
Mazzinists, to utilize Garibaldi without being subservient to 
him, and at the same time not to yield one inch to the 
clericals. He had to calm the jealousy entertained by the 
Southern States against Piedmont, and gradually to foster 
the idea throughout Italy that unity under one King was to 
be preferred to confederation. Amidst these and other 
perplexing problems, his judgment on all the main issues 
which he had to decide was never once at fault. The 
Italian expedition to the Crimea, which appears, from what 
M. De La Rive says, to have been first suggested to him 
by his niece, the Countess Alfieri, and which was violently 
attacked by his own countrymen, was a master-stroke 
of diplomacy. It received its justification when General 
Simpson, who commanded the English army in the Crimea, 
issued a general order in which, speaking of the battle of the 
Tchernaya, he said: “In this battle the Sardinian army has 
shown itself worthy to fight by the side of the greatest 
military nations of Europe.” This was all Cavour wanted. 
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His object bad been achieved. Equally farseeing was his 
nduct when, baving seeured only a partial grip of the 
coneving French Emperor, he told the late Lord Ampthill in 
pearl 1858, that he “ would force Austria to declare war,” 
though here he was aided by the extraordinary infatuation of 
the Austrian Government, which led them to fall blindly into 
the trap laid for them by an adroit diplomacy. But perhaps 
Cavour's statesmanship never shone more brightly than when, 
in September, 1860, he invaded the Papal States, and thus 
revented Garibaldi from obtaining the whole credit for 
Sin the unity of Italy. This, Mr. Trevelyan says, 
“ ing act of Cavour’s life, and the greatest example of 
ss alitical ques. He was hemmed in on all sides, and he laid all 
his enemies at his feet by this one stroke. It destroyed the league 
of reactionary Italian Powers that threatened the newly formed 
kingdom in the North, it liberated the populations of the Centre, it 
rnered Garibaldi’s harvest in the South, it decided the rivalry 
nna himself and the Dictator before it could grow into a fatal 
uarrel, it restored the prestige of the Monarchy, as at once lead- 
ing and controlling the revolution, and it made a united Italy 
stretching without a break from the Alps to Palermo.” 

The life of this remarkable man deserves to be carefully 
studied by all—by Italians because he made them a nation, 
by politicians of other countries because his career carries 
with it the most valuable lesson in sound, courageous, and 
pertinacious statesmanship which the history of modern 


Europe affords. 





ESKIMO LIFE.* 

Votumes of Arctic travel are apt to be somewhat dull when 
the traveller's interest is purely geographical, for movement in 
unfeatured wastes of snow can have little of the variety which 
is possessed by the record of journeys in more equable lands. 
But the life of the inhabitants of the North, the “ people of 
the elder ice,” is so scantily known that there can be no dullness 
in the report of an Arctic ethnologist, and Mr. Stefansson, the 
young Canadian explorer, has given us a singularly vivid and 
fascinating book. He is away on his new expedition, so his 
chapters have not had his final revision, and there is a good 
deal of repetition which he would no doubt have wished to 
avoid, But the reader has nothing to complain of, for 
few travellers can ever have come so close to the heart of 
a primitive people as Mr. Stefansson. “ Traveller” is, indeed, 
a misnomer, for though he covered many thousands of miles 
on foot, he was rather a resident than a visitor. He lived 
among the Eskimo as one of themselves, wearing the same kind 
of clothes and eating the same food. His theory of exploration 
is to live on the country as the natives do, and accordingly we 
find him set down two hundred miles north of the Arctic 
Circle with as his sole equipment a summer suit of clothes, 
& camera, some notebooks, and a rifle with two hundred 
cartridges. Franklin and his party died through not under- 
standing local modes of life, while John Rae, no better 
equipped, had no difficulties, and John Rae is Mr. Stefansson’s 
model. If an Eskimo can live through an Arctic winter, he 
argued, 50 can a healthy white man, but he must adopt Eskimo 
methods. And he tells a wonderful story of an Englishman 
called Darrell, who made almost incredible journeys in the 
Canadian northland through knowing all that the natives knew, 
and adding to this knowledge the trained mind of the white 
man. Mr. Stefinsson has a frank contempt for adventures; 
they only fall, he thinks, to the incompetent; and the success 
of an expedition may be measured by the monotony of its 
chronicles, “I am thoroughly ashamed,” he says, “ of owning 
up to the adventures we have had,” and we are bound to say 
that they were few, asphyxiation by a stove being the most 
considerable, Yet every page is interesting, not for bair- 
breadth escapes, but for the singularly intimate revelation 
given of the primitive life of the North. For Mr. Stefansson 
went far beyond the ordinary whaling area, and, as we have 
said, lived, as one of themselves, among Eskimo who bad 
never before seen a white man. 

“Living on the country” is not so easy as it sounds, It 
means habituating yourself to live on the same food as the 
Eskimo and acquiring the same tastes in lodging. In the 
winter Mr, Stefansson hunted seals with his friends, and in the 
summer laid in stores of caribou meat on the mainland. He 
has, he tells us, no sort of interest in what is usually called 
sport, but he must be a remarkable shot, somewhat of the 
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type of the old Boer who used to reckon that he killed 
four times for the expenditure of five cartridges. His ammu- 
nition was necessarily limited in amount, and he could not 
afford to miss. His views on diet, the result of the most direct 
first-hand sort of experience, are worth noting. He found that 
salt was far from being a necessity. “After you have been a 
month or so without salt you cease to long for it, and after 
six months I have found the taste of meat boiled in salt 
water distinctly disagreeable. In the case of such a 
necessary element of food as fat, on the other hand, I have 
found that the longer you are without it the more you long 
for it, until the craving becomes much more intense than is 
the hunger of a man who fasts.” No Eskimo will touch salt 
if he can help it. The effects of a diet of lean meat were 
curious. “ We ate so much that our stomachs were actually 
distended much beyond their ordinary size. But with all this 
gorging we felt continually hungry. Simultaneously we felt 
like unto bursting and also as if we had not had enough to 
eat.” They were better off when they had nothing but oil to 
live on. The trouble with oil was that, though it kept up their 
strength, they could not take very much of it, since the stomach 
craves for bulky food. “ For this reason we used to eat the 
oil soaked up in tea leaves, ptarmigan feathers, or caribou hair. 
Most commonly we used to take long-haired caribou skin, cut 
it in small pieces, dip the pieces in oil, and eat them that way.” 
Mr. Stefansson apparently does not consider this performance 
any special hardship, or at all approaching starvation or even 
hunger. The moral is that for such journeys as his a man 
must be of a stout complexion and have a soul above the 
pleasures of the table. 

The great achievement of the five years was the discovery 
of the “blond” type of Eskimo in the southern part of 
Victoria Land. The more westerly tribes told Mr. Stefansson 
wild tales of the barbarity of the people dwelling about 
Coronation Gulf, but from his delightful account of his first 
meeting with them they seem to be peculiarly hospitable and 
well-bred. From them he heard that their neighbours to the 
north had eyes and beards like his own. Presently he met 
these neighbours and found the tale true. Some bad blue 
eyes, many had brown or rusty-red hair, and some few had 
curly hair. Moreover, the shape of the heads was of the 
European type. Whence came these curious traits? Prob- 
ably not from any recent mixing of blood as the result of 
some expedition long lost to the world among the snow. We 
know that the Norwegian settlements in Greenland, founded 
by Eric the Red, kept in touch with Europe till the early 
years of the fifteenth century. Then the curtain goes down, 
and when John Davis visited the country in 1585 the only 
inhabitants were the Eskimo. But Nicolas Tunes, in 1656, 
reported two races of Eskimo in the Davis Strait region, one 
tall and fair, and the other short and dark; and in 1837 Dease 
and Simpson found an Eskimo who “looked much like a 
Scandinavian.” Mr. Stefinsson does not dogmatize on the 
matter, but he is inclined to an historical rather than a 
biological explanation, for it is difficult to see what natural 
conditions could account for so marked a variation. If we are 
to seek an historical reason, then the Scandinavian colony in 
Greenland seems the most likely :— 

“We know that at the time when communications between 
Europe and Greenland were cut off there were still large numbers 
of [Scandinavians] living in Greenland in proximity to the 
Eskimo. We know that the habits of the Eskimo are such, as 
exemplified in their relations with the American Indian and the 
white man in recent times, that they are inclined to mix with any 
race with which they come in contact. Greenland is not far from 
Victoria Island. . . . I could go by sled in less than twenty-four 
months from the south-west corner of Victoria Island, where the 
* Blond Eskimo’ now live, by way of Smith Sound, to the districts 
in Greenland which the Scandinavians inhabited, or by crossing 
from Greenland in a boat insummer I could go in one year thence 
by sled west to Victoria Island.” 

The most interesting part of this remarkable book is that 
concerned with the traits and beliefs of the Eskimo people, for 
Mr. Stefinsson has penetrated further into the secrets of the 
primitive mind than any recent explorer. Some of the con- 
ventional notions are cavalierly dismissed. They have nothing 
of the “sixth sense” of direction with which savage races 
are commonly credited. On the contrary, while excellent 
trackers, they have a very poor notion of locality. They are 
very difficult to impress, because of their firm belief in magic. 
Show an Eskimo a rifle and he is interested, but as he stoutly 
believes that his local magician flew to the moon the night 
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before, he does not think it anything very marvellous. Show 
him a bow, however, which shoots fifty yards further than 
any of his own bows and he will be astounded, for a bow is 
not in the category of magical things, and he judges it 
according to practical standards. We have no space to refer 
to the many interesting conclusions which Mr, Stefansson 
puts forward, but something must be said on the Eskimo 
attitude to Christianity. Of late years there have been whole- 
sale conversions of tribes along the Arctic coasts, but, 
according to Mr. Stefansson, the Eskimo nature is diffi- 
cult soil for true missionary work. The root of his 
creed is that all phenomena are controlled by spirits, 
and those spirits are controlled in turn by charms, and 
this belief makes prayer and worship impossible. So when 
the Eskimo becomes a Christian it is usually because he 
recognizes in the missionary a bigger magician than the home- 
made variety. “His prohibitions become taboos; and as 
miracles could be wrought under the old system of formulae 
and charms, so the Christian religion among them becomes 
one not of ‘works’ but of ritual.” Their great taboo is the 
Sabbath, and they refuse rigidly to do any work on that day, 
with results sometimes comic and sometimes tragic. Here is 
Mr. Stefinsson’s testimony :— 

“To quote my man Ilavinirk again, he said to me one day: 

«The people of Kotzebue Sound were formerly very bad, but they 
are all good now. In my father’s time and when I was young 
they used to lie and steal and to work on Sunday.’ ‘But,’ I 
asked him, ‘don’t they, as a matter of fact, tell lies now occasion- 
ally?’ ‘Oh, yes, they sometimes do,’ ‘ Well, don’t they really, 
as a matter of fact, tell about as many lies now as they ever did?’ 
‘Well, yes, perhaps they do.’ ‘And don’t they, as a matter of 
fact, still steal as frequently asever?’ ‘Well, possibly. But they 
don’t work on Sunday.’” 
Tt should be added that Mr. Stefinsson’s views are untinged 
by any hostility either to the missionaries or to the Eskimo. 
Of the first he has many pleasant pictures, and to the latter he 
is sincerely attached. 





LETTERS OF CHARLES ELIOT NORTON.* 
Tue editors of C. E. Norton’s letters have shown a wise 
self-restraint. His career furnished no materials for a biography 
except what were to be found in his correspondence, and they 
have refrained from writing one. What they have given us is 
a selection from his letters, with the occasional interposition of 
a few pages of connecting narrative. Among bis closest inti- 
mates were Clough, Carlyle, Emerson, Longfellow, Lowell, 
Ruskin, Leslie Stephen, and as he had ample time to spend in 
writing to them, it was only to be expected that these volumes 
would possess very great interest—interest not only literary 
and artistic, but political, and also, in a special and limited 
sense, religious. The most valuable thing in the book is his 
account of his friendship with Carlyle, which began in 1869, 
when Norton was spending the first of five consecutive years 
in Europe. Ina letter to Miss Cleveland Norton describes his 
first walk with him and gives Carlyle’s account of the com- 
position of his Frederick the Great. “ It was good hard drudgery 
—siftin’ mostly a monstrous accumulation o’ lies—and o’ all 
the nations the German lies-with most scrupulosity and detail. 
. .- Isometimes thought I’d give it all up, but by dint o 
regular work and exercise I at last got through with it. On 
careful calculation I found that I had ridden not less than 
thirty thousand miles during the campaigns o’ Friedrich. I 
had a good horse—the most intelligent brute I ever knew, 
save a Scotch colly—and I named him Fritz, and he and I 
learned to know every lane and by-road round London.” The 
winter of 1872-73 Norton spent in London and saw more of 
Carlyle. Once they “got talking of the French and their 
literature.” Of Victor Hugo Carlyle said: ‘“ A man of genius, 
but of the genius of the bottomless pit. . . . Such work as his 
proceeds from the Devil and leads straight to the mouth of 
Hell.” Carlyle was very fond of Norton's children, especially 
of Sara, the editor of the letters. When they were taken 
to wish him good-bye and he had made her a parting 
gift, “little Margaret, with a strong sense of individual 
vights and interests, longed for a present also, and, going 
auite fearlessly up to the old man, began to feel in the 
capacious pockets of his great coat.” As the wearer did not 
seem to notice her, her father called her away, but at Norton’s 
next visit Carlyle said to him: “ Poor little dear, she thought 
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I was very unmindful of her the other day, and came feelin’ 
in my pockets for the gift I ought to have brought her. han 
so [have put up a little packet for her.” Like most of Car] - 
friends, Norton was indignant with Froude’s treatment 8 * 
papers and his memory. “I have never read a book that 
gave me more pain, or that seemed to me more artful] 
malignant....To attempt to pervert the image and = 
degrade the character of a man like Mr. Carlyle is to do an 
injury to mankind.” 

From the creed of his Puritan forefathers Norton had 
wandered very far, but something of the Puritan temper 
long remained with him. “ No one,” writes his brother-in-law 
“can understand his life who does not remember that 
the authority of the Puritan Church was in his blood” 
He was at Rome for the first time in 1856, when it wag 
still in its main features the Rome of the Renaissance 
and even then Norton was keenly interested in art and 
archaeology. But his first comment is: “I want to gee 
another revolution, and Rome may be battered down and 
depopulated if in that way we can get rid of these churches 
and these priests. I think I could roast a Franciscan with 
pleasure, and it would need only a tolerable opportunity to 
make me stab a Cardinal inthe dark.” At that time he had not 
quite reached those heights of contented purblind agnosticism 
which he eventually attained. He writes to Goldwin Smith 
in 1906: “I am a more complete agnostic than you, and I 
have less fear than you of the result on conduct of the 
weakening of belief in the divine origin and authority of 
Christianity. The motives for good conduct and for refraining 
from ill presented by Christianity seem to me of an essentially 
selfish order ”—a remark which shows that he knew little of 
human nature, and still less of true Christianity. At this 
period, however, he was more charitable towards Rowan 
Catholicism than at the earlier time. “If Rome,” he writes, 
“were but a trifle more enlightened, and, instead of opposing, 
would support and strengthen the American Catholic inter- 
pretation of Romanism, the Catholic Church in this country 
would rapidly gain in spiritual power, and would render an 
enormous service in standing against the anarchic irreligion 
of the unchurched multitude.” And in another letter he 
mentions as one of the “greatest services” of the Roman 
Church in the United States “the control it has exercised over 
the Irish immigrant. The Irish, both men and women, have 
become inmates of our houses to a degree of intimacy which 
would have been absolutely impossible if it had not been for 
their pecuniary honesty and chastity. These two virtues have 
been largely maintained by the influence of the priest through 
the confessional.” 

Norton played at times a considerable, though not a very 
conspicuous, part in American politics. He was largely 
instrumental in starting the Nation, and he “ brought to the 
undertaking something which Godkin himself recognized as 
unique.” What this contribution was is not precisely stated; 
possibly it was his strong and consistent appreciation of 
Godkin’s exceptional qualities. “The services that he has 
rendered to the country,” writes Norton on receiving the news 
of his death, “are greater than the people generally will 
recognize. All the strongest evil forces of the time have been 
against his efforts. . . . No man has opposed a more vigorous 
and effective resistance to those forces; but they were too 
strong to be overcome.” Still, Norton found comfort in the 
fact that many of Godkin’s “ most bitter enemies in the Press 
were more or less consciously, even at the time they were 
attacking him, exhibiting the good effect which his work had 
had on them.” Norton demurred to Lowell’s view that the 
people were learning more and more “how to be worthy of 
these powers.” “I have as strong a conviction as you that 
‘democracy ’ will work, but it may work ignobly, ignorantly, 
brutally; bere at least it does not look as if the better elements 
of social life, of human nature, were growing and flourishing 
in proportion to the baser.” He finds an element of comfort, 
however, in evolution. “You expect less of men when you 
look at them not as a little lower than the angels, but as a 
little higher than the anthropoid apes.” But Norton and 
those who thought with him had helped to create the state of 
things they lamented, by allowing the South to be recon- 
structed after the war on lines and by methods which 
showed democracy at its worst, or rather put a bastard relation 
in place of the true democracy. Norton lived to see and 
oppose a repetition of the same error in the case of Cuba. 
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THE FAITH OF THE OLD TESTAMENT.* 
Tue “ Layman’s Library,” of which the present work forms 
the first instalment, is intended, as Professor Burkitt informs 
us in an interesting preface, to teach the non-specialist in 
theology what the specialist holds to be sound learning about 
bis particular branch of the subject; and if succeeding 
volumes reach the same high standard as this, we can 
prophesy for the series a hearty welcome. We have long 
waited for a book which, accepting the assured results of 
literary and historical criticism, should sketch from the new 
point of view the development of religious ideas in the Old 
Testament, and Professor Nairne has now given us a little 
treatise which exceeds our utmost expectation. It is written 
out of the fullness of knowledge by one who is clearly a poet 
and philosopher and man of the world quite as much as a 
scholar; and so the scholarship is illuminated at every turn 
by insight into the human meaning of what is described. 
Above all, we are never allowed to forget that the dominant 
interest of the Old Testament writers was a religious interest ; 
that they were engaged in a great warfare for the faith, 
historians as much as prophets; and therefore that it is the 
duty of the Bible reader to realize, at each stage in the religious 
progress of the nation, what are the contending forces and 
what is the object at stake. In this way Professor Nairne 
succeeds in making the whole course of the history real and 
vivid. We should like to quote some passages of his writing 
where it rises, as it not unfrequently does, to eloquence; but we 
must content ourselves with an example or two of his skill in 
illustrating the old history by modern parallels :— 

“If we would understand Ezekiel’s idea of law we shall get more 
help from the first book of Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity than from 
criticisms passed upon rabbinic legalism.” 

“ As we read Isaiah xl.-lxvi., and especially xl.-lv., we seem to 
hear a prophet who is also a thinker meeting the intellectual trial 
with intellectual help. It may illustrate the position and character 
of this prophet if we say that he stands to Jeremiah in somewhat 
the same relationship as Tennyson stands in towards Browning. 
Jeremiah is more of a mystic; he is more of a philosopher.” 

“To Isaiah and his companions Sheol was false doctrine, cruel 
to men and derogatory to the Lorp. In order to clear it away 
they were reticent about life beyond the grave altogether, just 
as modern Puritans deprived themselves of loving mention of 
their dead in their prayers, that they might not countenance 
superstitions about the state of those who had fallen asleep in 
Christ.” 





AN ARRESTED LIFE+ 


Tuis record of a distinguished man’s opinions is both an 
incomplete and a saddening book. ‘The title does not 
describe it correctly. Goldwin Smith's “ Life” fills only five 
pages, and ends with his leaving Oxford for London to read 
law. His “Opinions” are given in ample detail, but only 
during the years between 1898 and 1910. Nor, when com- 
pared with the testimonies of his friends, which Mr. Haultain 
has brought together in his introduction, are they wholly 
pleasant reading. The difference between the promise to 
which they bear witness and the performance as shown by the 
rest of the volume is a depressing example of wasted energies 
To Freeman Goldwin Smith seemed “a prophet of righteous- 
ness.” Matthew Arnold thought his retirement to Canada 
“a loss to his friends, but a still greater loss to the country.” 
Lord Sherbrooke said that if he chose a great subject he 
would be “one of the greatest historians the world has ever 
seen.” Dean Church spoke of the “nobleness and elevation ” 
which made him “a loss to any society.” The first Lord 
Selborne regarded the news of his return to England as 
“alight in a dark sky.” None of these were men likely to 
speak in this way without having good grounds for their 
judgments. But no one can read the words we have quoted 
and then go on to the conversations recorded in this volume 
without a keen sense of their incongruity. Mr. Haultain, 
in spite of too many criticisms on his hero, and some 
unnecessary patronage of “the dear old gentleman,” describes 
very accurately Goldwin Smith’s intellectual position in 
his later years, “In many things he is far in advance of 
his age. The brotherhood of man is a long way off, so is 
the ‘family of nations —a particularly pet phrase of his, 
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Disestablishment is hardly dawning. Extinction of war is far 
below the horizon. To advocate, even tentatively, such schemes 
as these proves him, I think, scarcely a safe adviser in schemes 
less Utopian.” But though his advocacy might have been tenta- 
tive, there was nothing tentative about his judgments of the men 
he disagreed with. Not to share his opinions on his favourite 
subjects was to lose all claim to consideration or even courtesy. 
No man was less consistent than he was. His hatred of 
monarchy led him to attribute a theoretical superiority to 
democracy, but in practice he thought that it was growing worse 
and worse, and he had no hope of the decline being checked. 
He could see nothing but faults in Canada, though he made it 
his home for some forty years, and to the end he preached 
annexation to the United States as its only chance of sal- 
vation. Yet he recognized that everything that he most 
hated in democratic government flourished unchecked at 
Washington. 

On the whole, he said kinder things of Russia than of any 
other European State. He held the Crimean War to be the 
work of Palmerston, Napoleon III., and Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe. Russia, he thought, had done nothing to justify the 
English complaints of her policy in Afghanistan, and her 
entrance into the Mediterranean would do us no harm. In 
1905 he sided, in the main, with the Russian Conserva- 
tives. “The Tsar bad better be careful what he is about. 
If he throws the reins on the horse’s neck he will 
be run away with. Louis XVI. did that, and see what 
happened. ... Russia is not ripe for too much reform. 
Alexander II. inaugurated numerous reforms . . . and what 
was his reward? He was blown up with a bomb.” As 
regards the issue of the Revolution, he doubted whether the 
clamour for reform extended beyond two classes, the students 
and the artisans of the large cities. The Army and the 
peasantry, he thought, were untouched by it. On the other 
hand, “that all the elements of a gigantic revolution exist in 
Russia is not to be gainsaid.” But if it broke out it could 
only lead to “a bloody and weltering anarchy” or a military 
despotism in the hands perhaps of a “truculent Cossack.” 
The first part of this forecast has proved fairly correct, but 
when he denies that there was any need for the French 
Revolution beyond what would have been met by curtailment 
of the power of the nobility, severe reductions in the list of 
pensioners, and the grant of “a certain amount of political 
power ” to a Representative Assembly, the parallel fails. The 
violent language which he sometimes used about politicians in 
Canada or Great Britain, or about the writers in the Old 
Testament— “ Ezekiel was a raving fakir, a raving fakir. 
And Jeremiah does not seem to be much better”—was no 
index to his real nature. His secretary tells us that during 
the whole eighteen years that he sat at his elbow “ never once 
did even a shade of irritation or of exasperation cross his 
brow.” He was adored by his servants. His sympathy with 
human suffering was intense. He kept a tap running on his 
lawn for thirsty birds, went to his stables daily to give his 
horses sugar, carrots, and turnips, and would “take a bard- 
bottomed chair rather than disturb a cat which had usurped 
his soft, comfortable armed one.” Whether it was well to 
disclose so much of so inconsistent a personality, and whether 
it would not have been kinder to leave him to be judged by the 
writings on which he spent the extraordinarily minute pains 
described by Mr. Haultain, is another question. 





HINDU AND BUDDHIST MYTHOLOGY.* 
Ir is an interesting and significant fact that precisely at 
the moment when Indian thought is feeling the impact and 
influence of Western ideas on manners, morals, administra- 
tion, and social economy as it never felt them before, there 
should arise a school of Indian writers who proudly assert 
their independence of European teachers and the absolute 
originality of their own conventions of speech, and art, and 
conduct. This book, for instance, contains thirty-two de- 
lightful illustrations in colours painted by six artists, all but 
one of them Bengalis, under the supervision of Mr. Abanin- 
dranath Tagore, the accomplished Principal of the School 
of Art in Calcutta. We need not remind our readers, in the 
first place, that that school owes its recent successes to the 
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inspiration of Mr. E. B. Havell, whose sympathy with Eastern 
methods of thought and expression taught him how a fertile 
compromise between Western and Eastern conventions might 
be accomplished. Before Mr. Havell showed the way, Bengali 
art consisted of crude and clumsy woodcuts or inferior imita- 
tions of Western models. Let any competent and kindly 
critic examine the drawings of Mr. Tagore and his pupils in this 
book, and they will see how subtly and intelligently indigenous 
art has been adapted to Western conventions of what is per- 
missible in pictorial representation. Take, for instance, the 
remarkable picture on p. 314 representing “Shiva drinking 
the World-Poison.” This is the work of Mr. Nanda Lal Bose, 
one of the most original and daring of the new Bengal school, 
whose painting of the wicked Queen Kaikeyi and the dwarf 
Mantar4 is well known to all amateurs of modern Indian art. 
The divine ascetic has just drunk the deadly potion which 
would otherwise have been the bane of humanity at large. 
The artist has shown a minute blue spot on the throat of him 
whom Hindus call Nila-kantha. Not so would earlier and 
more ingenuous artists have depicted the cerulean throat of 
the Himalayan deity. In nearly all the pictures in this book 
there is an obvious concession to Western ideas of decorum 
and restraint. The most courageously Hindu of the artists is 
Mr. K. Venkatappa, whose name betrays his Dravidian origin. 
He alone ventures to represent the hero Rima as a blue being, 
as blue as an ancient Briton dyed with woad ; he alone makes 
the kindly monkey-folk, allies of Rama, as pink as any Sahib 
in the Civil Service. The others—and we are far from blaming 
them—obviously adapt ancient pictorial conventions to suit 
Western prejudices. 

So is it also in the case of the letterpress which accompanies 
the illustrations. The ancient tales have been subtly 
Bowdlerized. This is, perhaps, inevitable. Anglo-Indians of 
many past generations have instinctively done the same thing 
in their own minds, They have had delightful Hindu friends, 
wise, learned, and without reproach in every relation of life. 
They have known that such men have songht solace and in- 
struction in the vast and heterogeneous mass of the Hindu 
Scriptures. They have been led to read Rimayana and 
Mahabharata for themselves, and have not been surprised to 
discover much that is noble and inspiriting and beautiful em- 
bedded in huge crude masses of primitive and barbarous 
superstition. They have skipped the passages which tell how 
the generation of Devas, as a brief example, “ was thirty-three 
thousand, thirty-three hundred and thirty-three. The sons of 
Diva were Brihadbhanu, Chakshusha, Atma, Vibhasu, Savita, 
Richika, Arka, Bhanu, Ashdbaha, and Ravi.” They have 
ignored things more primitive, more puerile, more monstrous 
than these. Their final memory of the Indian Scriptures has 
been not unkindly, and they have come to the conclusion that 
good men in all countries are better than the literal 
teaching of the mingled web of varied speculations of 
which the communal beliefs of mankind are made up. 
These obvious considerations would hardly be worth 
stating were it not that Hindu mysticism has a temporary 
vogue in Europe at present. Let us admit with Dr. Coomara- 
swamy that Hindu speculations “ include much that must very 
soon be recognized us belonging not only to India.” But it 
is not necessary to go on to assert that Miss Noble (the 
“Sister Nivedita” of this volume) was “the inspiration of a 
new race of Indian students, no longer anxious to be Angli- 
cized.” Asa matter of fact, Miss Noble could not have taken 
so genuine and kindly an interest in Indian mythology if it 
had not been sedulously Anglicized for the benefit of her and 
her like. Dr. Coomaraswamy hopes that the book will be 
useful to “Civil servants and missionaries.” They had much 
better read the Mahabharata and Ramayana in the original 
or in literal translations. It will do them no harm if they 
also peruse the Purdnas and Tantras, translations of which 
into the modern vernaculars enjoy a wide sale among those 
Indians who are not Anglicized. A glance at p. 331 of this 
book will show, even in this expurgated rendering of Hindu 
mythology, why the cult of Manas Devi, the snake-goddess, 
is still popular in Eastern Bengal. The book has its interest 
and importance, and the pictures are, in some cases, not with- 
out a real charm of inspiration. It may serve to explain how 
much the poet Rabindranath Tagore owes to his Western 
education, and in what real and salutary sense his remark- 
able talent has hecome, if we must use an ugly word, 
Europeanized. 


HAZLITT FOR SCHOOLS.* 


THESE two little books appear to be the first volumes of 
selections from Hazlitt’s works yet published in the United 
States. It is curious that the publication should have been s9 
long delayed, for Hazlitt is one of the greatest of English 
prose writers, and America has, or should have, a closer 
interest in him, since she can with confidence claim some share 
at least in the early formation of his genius. It is true that 
in after life Hazlitt (the most English of critics) seems to 
have remembered little of his stay in America except a fond 
recollection of the taste of “ Barberries ” ; but the years between 
five and ten are impressionable ones, and it is perhaps not * 
fanciful to see some trace of the free air of the States in the 
passion for liberty and hatred of despotism which animated 
him throughout his troubled life. The value and the limita. 
tions of Hazlitt’s criticism are clearly shown in the second 
title to Dr. Zeitlin’s volume, “An Introduction to the 
Appreciation of Literature.” Hazlitt was no profound scholar, 
His judgment was not impeccable. In spite of the skilful 
defence contained in Dr. Zeitlin’s introduction, it must be 
admitted that he is no very satisfactory guide to the work 
of his own age. He wrote practically nothing of Keats or 
Shelley. He saw the weaknesses of Coleridge so clearly (in 
this and other instances he was to some extent actuated by 
political prejudice) that he could not clearly detect the points 
at which he rose superior to them. He overrated Southey 
and underrated Byron, particularly as a satirist. None the 
less, the value of his work on the lines of introduction and 
appreciation is difficult to overestimate. His relish for 
the great writers of the past was insatiable, and there is no 
critic who puts the reader more quickly and surely in the key 
for the enjoyment of Spenser, Shakespeare, and Milton. He 
never perhaps rises to the heights of which his faithful 
Charles Lamb (with whom it is natural to compare him) 
was capable. None of his Shakespearean “characters,” for 
instance, achieves for its subject what Lamb did for Malvolio. 
But he has not Lamb’s waywardness, and there is a robust 
and headlong quality about his enjoyment which carries the 
reader off his feet. 

Professor Howe’s selection, though smaller in bulk than 
Dr. Zeitlin’s, is of wider scope, for its aim is to give a general 
picture and not a special aspect of its subject. Where there 
is such a wealth of material one must not look too narrowly 
for sins of omission, and Professor Howe is fully conscious 
that he has not been able to cater for every taste. None the 
less, his selection does seem open to criticism in some respects. 
He gives the “ Hamlet” alone of the Shakespearean characters, 
though it is certainly not the best. Moreover, the volume 
illustrates but scantily that side of Hazlitt’s versatile nature 
which is reflected in the famous descriptions of the prize- 
fight and the game of fives. Another minor blemish is the 
failure of the otherwise careful notes to call attention to the 
misquotations which occur so frequently in our author's works. 
Such errors as— 

“ Have sight of Proteus coming from the sea ” 
and— 

“ And see the children sporting on the shore 

And hear the mighty waters roaring evermore” 

are so characteristic of Hazlitt’s method that they surely deserve 
special comment. None the less, Professor Howe’s edition is 
carefully done, and should be useful to the teacher of literature 
in this country as well as in the land of its origin. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


Tue most interesting of the papers in the Nineteenth Century 
which deal with the present crisis in home politics is that by 
Bishop Welldon on “The Home Rule Bill and Lancashire.” 
Bishop Welldon, who has “ resolutely held aloof from politics” 
since he came to Lancashire and has never been present at 
political meeting, emphasizes with great force the peculiar 
reaction which the passage of the Home Rule Bill is likely to 
cause in Lancashire. Lancashire, he tells us, is dominated by 
the spirit of Free Trade; “it might, I think, be won by the 
Unionists on the question of an established and endowed 
National Church, but it cannot be won in the interest of 
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Tariff Reform.” The question of Home Rule in Ireland, as 
cashire regards it, is, in Bishop Welldon’s view, primarily 


pe but it is also in some degree commercial. “ Not a 
few men of business hold that if North-East Ulster were 


predominantly Roman Catholic instead of being predominantly 
Protestant, its industrial supremacy would be endungered. 
In conclusion, he expresses his opinion that, if bloodshed 
occurs in Ulster, it is practically certain to occur in Lanea- 
shire too. Bishop Welldon personally desires to see Home 
Rule passed into law, but it seems to him “unreasonable to 
hold that Home Rule is worth attaining at the cost, or even at 
the risk, of plunging not only Ireland, but in all probability 
some parts of Great Britain as well, into the horrors of civil 
war.” Incidentally the Bishop makes a striking comment on 
the way in which vital questions nowadays fail to detach 
politicians from the ties of party. “ Perhaps the most remark- 
able instance of the sovereignty which party spirit now claims 
in the House of Commons has been the so-called Marconi 
Committee, where a body of English gentlemen were entrusted 
with the consideration of a moral issue, and were divided upon 
it in exact accordance with the line of political cleavage.” 
— Bishop Welldon’s attitude—he supports Home Rule 
in principle, but is disinclined to establish it at the 
cost of civil war—is intelligible enough. We find it 
much harder to comprehend the position of Captain Sir 
John Keane, Bart., who in “A Resident Landlord’s View 
of the Irish Problem” regards Home Rule as the only means 
of allaying Irish discontent, and ending the “ malignant 
conditions of the present situation,” yet pours contempt on the 
professional Nationalist politicians, and riddles the Govern- 
ment measure with criticism, as “a patched-up bastard kind 
of measure, labelled Home Rule for the purpose of satisfying 
ill-instructed Irish sentiment, but in reality a cloak for the 
further shilly-shally tactics of those gentlemen whom Mr. 
Redmond, in his recent speech at Waterford, described as the 
‘Old Gladiators.’” Sir John Keane’s solution is Colonial self- 
government, with a liberal dot from England to start with, 
and a Parliament with unlimited control over finance and 
Customs. In regard to details he is extremely vague, but 
would grant Ulster a suspensory veto on certain matters 
directly concerning that province, and even increased Protes- 
tant representation, if she is prepared to be reasonable. 
Lord Cromer discusses “The Home Policy of Germany” 
as revealed in Prince Bilow’s book, with a_ keen 
appreciation of the sanity, the logic, and the limita- 
tions of the late Imperial Chancellor's point of view. 
Lord Cromer unerringly exposes the weak points in Prince 
Biilow’s forecast of Germany’s destiny. In Germany, which 
is not governed by Parliament, the parties feel that their 
primary duty is to criticise. Holding that the contrary 
system—where great parties and groups acquire their political 
education by having to govern—is inapplicable to Germany and 
irreconcilable with the maintenance of her position as a world- 
Power, Prince Biilow falls back on the mediaeval conception of 
the monarchy as indispensable to her greatness. On this 
Lord Cromer comments :— 

“It will be impossible for Germany to derive at one and the 

same time the advantages both of a parliamentary and of an 
absolutist system of government. If it be essential, in order to 
secure German unity and to maintain German world-power, that 
the present system, which relegates Parliament to a relatively 
inferior position, should be continued, then it will follow almost as 
a natural consequence that the irresponsibility of party politicians, 
which is born of that system, will be an abiding thorn in the side 
of its absolute rulers. Unity may possibly be secured for a while 
in the presence of some great national danger. The defects of 
the system may be mitigated by skilful treatment such as that 
recommended in Prince Biilow’s very able disquisition on the 
management of German parties. But it is difficult to believe that 
they will disappear altogether.” 
-—Mrs. Archibald Colynhoun has a deeply interesting 
paper on “ The Superfluous Woman,” in which, after examin- 
ing and discussing Feminist and Socialist remedies, she finds 
a simpler and more promising solution in the rearing up 
of a different kind of woman. “The truth is that the 
superfluous woman is chiefly superfluous because she cannot 
fill the vacant niche. We are breeding teachers, typists, 
and Government clerks, and we want mothers, wives, and 
cooks,” - 


The March National Review has a trenchant article on 
“The Dead Hand of Federalism” from Mr. Ian Oolvin. 
Federalism, he points out, was abandoned in these islands 








mainly because it was found to mean weakness in time of war. 
Are we now 80 safe from war that we can afford to ignore thie 
precept of our history ? The retrograde tendencies of 
Federalism are aptly illustrated, not only from the past history 
of the United Kingdom, but from the contemporary experience 
of South Africa, Australia, and the United States. Local 
Governments are always more liable to the vice of racial and 
religious intolerance than central Governments. It tends to 
foster Conservatism, as Professor Dicey has shown, for the 
strength of the federal chain is that of its weakest and 
least progressive link. Mr. Churchill's administration 
of the Admiralty is subjected to hostile criticism in “ The 
Navy, Parliament, and the Nation.” The strongest point 
made by the writer is in the history of the introduction of oil 
fuel into the Navy. He sums up the situation as follows :— 

“The present price of oil is 90s. a ton, and the freight is not leas 

than 40s, The cost per ton is therefore at least £6103. The 
cost of coal per ton is 14s. or 15s. The calorific value of oil as 
compared with coal is as 25 to 16. The coal is available in any 
quantity at Home. The oil is not available. There are five battle- 
ships, sixteen light cruisers, and about one hundred and twenty 
destroyers and torpedo-boate (of which some forty are already 
practically out of action) fitted or being fitted for oil only.” 
The writer pertinently asks what will be done with these 
battleships and cruisers if the oil for peace purposes and 
the larger amount for war purposes cannot be obtained? 
Again, by what right did the Government enter upon this 
gigantic gamble without the consent of Parliament? And 
lastly, how is it proposed to transport oil, which is contraband 
of war, across the seas in time of war ?. Mr. W. H. 
Mallock illustrates the prevalent vice of “ Government by 
Statistical Libel” by a number of categorical misstatements 
made by Ministers and Radical politicians, and calls attention 
to the method he has adopted of disseminating correct 
information in the shape of inter-connected statistical mono- 
graphs from the office of the Liberty and Property Defence 
League, 25 Victoria Street, S.W. Mr. T. F. Rockliff, an 
ex-Australian Rhodes Scholar, writes a most informing and 
moderate article on “Rhodes Scholars at Oxford.” He 
summarizes their records—athletic, academic, and professional 
—discusses their relations with their fellow-undergraduates, 
and emphasizes and justifies the need of adaptation and com- 
promise. The Colonial or American who is to draw from 
Oxford his greatest fund of benefit “ must make it his con- 
stant endeavour to adapt himself to English ways and modes of 
conduct.” But this need not necessarily involve the abandon- 
ment of national and individual characteristics, though it 
does require the exercise of a “smooth and accommodating 
spirit.” Under the heading “The Fight for Clean Govern- 
ment” the editor reprints his letter to the Morning Post on 
the Marconi affaire, together with Lord Murray’s statement 
and some comments on recent developments in the House of 
Lords. 

Sir John Macdonell writes, in the Contemporary Review, 
an interesting paper on “ The Expansion of Martial Law,” 
as illustrated by recent events in South Africa. While 
disclaiming any intention to criticize the South African 
Government, he points out that we too may have to consider 
one of these days whether the problem involved in industrial 
unrest is to be solved by extra-legal or by constitu. 
tional methods. The most startling article in the number 
is Mr. Harold Spender’s “ Message from Norway” — the 
result of conversations with the King, the Prime Minister, 
Dr. Nansen, and other notables. Norway, it seems, is over- 
shadowed with deep, grave, and increasing anxiety as to her 
national security. Everywhere she hears of wars, rumours 
of wars, treaties torn up, Europe contemptuous of weakness 
and courteous only to strength. The nerves of Northern 
Europe are profoundly affected by the fear of war between 
Germany and Great Britain :— 

















“The imagined danger does not seem to take the shape of 
any positive and actual fear lest Norway may be annexed by 
either Germany or Great Britain. That fear, at any rate, is 
not entertained by the most shrewd and open minds. The dread 
which prevails far more extensively is lest a war between Ger- 
many and Great Britain may so much divert and occupy the 
energies of those great nations as to leave them powerless to 
protect Norway against attack from another quarter. That 
quarter is undoubtedly Russia—a country which is now far more 
feared in Northern Europe than Germany.” 


Of course this is all England’s fault; we play into the hands 
of the Despot of the North, the oppressor of Finland, out of 
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our insane suspicion of Germany. “Happily the best 
Norwegian opinion is alive to the proper remedy. ‘For 
Heaven's sake,’ said one very enlightened Norwegian to me, 
‘do urge your people to come to an agreement with Ger- 
many.” And again, “* While Germany cannot look over the 
fence, Russia can steal the horse without a murmur from you.’ ” 
It is an enormous relief to learn that Mr. Harold Spender was 
“ happily able to point out to the Norwegians that the rela- 
tions between Great Britain and Germany had steadily 
improved during the last two years.” Still, the vision of Great 
Britain as the timid and subservient friend of the Despot of 
the North oppresses Norway. 


Writing in the Fortnightly, “Politicus” gives an account 
of the movement of Trade Union opinion at the present 
time, which is largely in the direction of limitation of out- 
put, and accumulates instances of that “economic tragedy” 
of which we wrote in our leading columns some weeks ago. The 
suicidal mania which now possesses Labour prompts it to make 
scarce—and therefore dear—everything that man wants, and 
to carry out this fatal policy by acts of tyranny and oppression. 
It has now become the fashion to attack the wives and children 
and destroy the property of those who will not strike. But even 
this is not so disastrous as the slow poison of deliberately 
limiting output. Curious instances are given of identical 
machines used in England and America, which in this country 
can be made to do only half the work. An American engineer 
said: “It is not that your workmen cannot do as well as ours 
It is that they absolutely refuse to do what they could do with 
ease, and with no possible injury to their health.” “ Politicus ” 
summarizes the situation as follows, and it is melancholy to 
think that it is difficult to disagree with him :— 

“Labour has become dangerous to others and to itself. It 
constantly complains about oppression, although it has itself 
become an oppressor. Organized labour has embarked upon a 
Society-smashing campaign. It recklessly produces labour dis- 
putes, it acts with faithlessness and ferocity in cases of strikes, 
and it reduces production as much as possible. The modern 
policy of labour is harmful to the State, to Society, and 
especially to labour itself. Men whose ideals are shirking and 
violence cease to be good workers, and only good workers are 
worth a high wage. ‘The tyrannous policy of British organized 
labour is gradually destroying the industries of the country.” 


—RMr. Archibald Hurd protests against the self-righteousness 
of the people who, like Lord Courtney, talk about “ armament 
gangs” and “the Armour Press,” when they allude to others 
who hold opinions differing from their own. This type of 
politician always extols his own morality, and declares that 
people who hold opposite views must do so from base motives. 
Lord Courtney, for instance, declared at the Queen’s Hall, 
as reported in the Daily News, that our naval expenditure 
arose from the “lust of power upon which the armament 
gangs play.” That it could arise from a patriotic willing- 
ness to make sacrifices for the safety of the country is 
apparently unthinkable by Lord Courtney. Mr. Hurd goes 
on to show that it is these very people who are the “ war- 
makers.” What happened when in 1906-7-8 we reduced our 
naval expenditure, at the instance of the Little Englanders, 
led by Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman? During that time 
Germany increased her naval votes by about the same sum 
as we reduced ours. Mr. Hurd also deals with the question 
of the burden of expenditure, which, he declares, is not 
crushing in this country, whatever it may be on the Continent 
One simple statement knocks the bottom out of the argu- 
ment that we are forced to draw back or be ruined. 
The cost of the Army and Navy combined is less than half 
the sum spent every year on drink. May not the Radical 
ery soon be “ Cut down the expense of the Army and Navy or 
else Social Reform will be impossible without cutting your 
drink down” ? Mr. Crozier Long writes from Berlin of the 
Prussian Wolf and the German Lamb. It appears that the 
true meaning of the Zabern incident was merely a trial of 
strength between Prussian militarism and the rest of the 
country, and, of course, the lamb, being a submissive animal, 
was duly eaten up. Mr. L. Gardiner makes a most convin- 
cing appeal for the protection of wild birds all over the world 
from the ghouls who cause them to be slaughtered for their 
personal adornment. For if women did not insist on wearing 
feathers, the trade would not exist. The article contains a 
ruthless exposure of the lying that has been resorted to by 
this trade in order to soothe the consciences of those who 
bave some pity for the nestlings of the slaughtered mother 











re 
egrets. The story was invented that the feathers were 
moulted, or that they were artificially made, and even the 
statement of the British Minister at Caracas was falsified to 
support the former invention. It is one of the many disgraces 
of the House of Commons that it has lent encouragement 
to this trade by refusing to pass a Bill which the House 
of Lords has passed. Unless party passion can be roused 
the House of Commons can seldom be trusted to deal with an 
abuse. If the suffragettes could persuade the women who 
foster this shameful trade to give up this form of adornment 
they would, strange as it may seem, gain a sympathy which 
they will never win by burning down churches and 
destroying people’s houses. 

An unsigned article in Blackwood by a soldier tells us that 
the country has got a much better Army than it deserves, In 
addition to popular apathy, there is the active propaganda of 
people who, like Sir W. Byles, say we are not in need of an 
Army at all, as no foreign country will touch us so long as we 
“ behave ourselves.” The consequence is that neither officers 
nor men have justice done to them, the pay of the former 
being such that it is very difficult for a man without private 
means to exist in the Army, while the difficulty of finding 
work makes the future of the soldier precarious. The writer 
of the article considers that the pay of the soldier is really too 
high for “thoughtless, improvident lads,” but that the diffi- 
culties of recruiting make its reduction impossible. We are 
told that the French Government is much more careful than 
ours in reserving posts for discharged soldiers, and the writer 
truthfully says that every vagrant and out-of-work old soldier 
is a far more effective anti-recruiting agent than the worst 
anti-militarist—“ The Sage” writes one of those papers, 
humorous, descriptive, and critical, which are more useful in 
interpreting to us a land we do not know than volumes ¢f 
more solid reading. Here we see South African life on the 
veld as it is to-day, and we are made to realize how 
things stand with reference to the two races. The writer 
explains that, being Scotch, he is looked upon with a 
friendly eye—the English are disliked, in spite of the 
fact that the old Boers still hold Queen Victoria in great 
reverence. The only puzzle to them is that she let her 
Scottish soldiers fight on foot, as no gentlemen should, while 
numberless horses were provided for the English. The writer 
of this article considers that self-government was conceded 
too soon, because before it came racialism was “ dormant, if 
not moribund, and might have died, given time, of sleeping 
sickness.” Now it has revived, and the Englishman is again 
made to feel that he is the under-dog. But, curiously enough, 
a force is at work which may in the future produce results. 
It is this. Owing to the Boer custom of leaving land equally 
divided among all the children, farms have a tendency to be 
split up till they are too small to support their owners, and 
thus come into the market. There is now a movement of 
Boers towards the towns, where they become handicraftsmen, 
and sometimes miners. At the same time, the Englishman 
is moving away from the towns towards the country, “and he 
has begun to make his mark . .. which will mean that the 
British, who at the present have little to say in the govern- 
ment of the country, will soon have a say, and a large say.” 
It must, however, be recognized that the old dream of a United 
South Africa under a Dutch flag is by no means forgotten, 
but “given twenty years’—better thirty years’—freedom 
from all European complications to Great Britain, then 
all will be well in South Africa.” It must not be supposed 
that this delightful and illuminating paper is all politics. The 
portraits of the writer’s Boer neighvours are excellently drawn. 
Mr. Coatzee, whose afternoon calls last many hours, stands 
before us vividly, with his great size, patriarchal beard, 
and stockingless feet in home-made shoes. “His clothing 
represented the work of his old Frau’s hands. He was 
washed (once a year) by home-made soap and lighted by 
home-made candles.” But Mr. Coatzee is passing away, for 
his children are being educated, and a very different genera- 
tion, but, we are told, not always superior to the old, is 
arising ——Mr. Edmund Candler enchants us with his 
description of an expedition he made to walk round the base 
of Nanga Parbat. The peculiarity of this mountain is that, 
unlike its rivals Everest and Kinchinjunga, it does not rise 
from a great surrounding mass, but soars to its 26,620 feet 
summit from the river valley floor, which is little more than 
three thousand feet above the sea. The approach to the 
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and lack of amenity. The life that she describes so 


DS ‘ 
great mountain lies through flowery meads and by bubbling | prairie really means—of its lonaliness, privations, perils, 


water channels and villages embowered in walnut-trees, 
apple orchards, and hawthorn. In writing of these 
Mr Candler truly remarks that “ pastoral scenes have an 
indescribable charm to one on the road to or from the 
snows.” The whole account of the journey over the passes 
as the traveller made his way round the mountain makes 


delightful reading, even if it is disquieting in the extreme, 


graphically breaks all but those of the toughest fibre. It 


is not that the average young Englishman who goes out 


to farm is a waster, but that he courts failure by his ignor- 
ance and inadequate or unsuitable equipment. Mr. Gladstone 
condemned the aspiration of those who had in them the 


makings of good artisans to become indifferent clerks. Here 


for is not April near, the time when man “ longeth to go on | 


pilgrimages ” ? Mr. Candler protests against the outrage of 
calling great peaks of the Himalayas, hitherto unnamed, 
after mere Kings, Queens, and Viceroys. He says: “An 
Asiatic has an instinct for sound in a name as unerring as 
Milton. . 
better to beat one’s Balti coolie over the head until he thinks 


ofaname. .. . Chumulari, most divine of all, a present deity 


we have the converse in the case of young men whose chief 
qualifications are literary aspiring to become inefficient 
labourers. The tragic side of it is well put in the words of 
Crawford, a melancholy settler who had himself “ worried 


| through,” though he had bought his experience dear :— 


.. Where native imagination fails it would be | 


whose image sleeps in the turquoise water of the Bam-Tso, | 
but for the grace of God might be named Mount Young: | 


husband, or MacDonald, or Curzon, or Brodrick, or King 
Edward VII.” A paper on “ Prize-Money” gives some of 
the more prosaic aspects of that most unsatisfactory reward 
of sailors in the past. Luck played an important part, 
notin the capture of prizes, but in the station to which the 





sailor was sent. 
mean rich captures, but the real hard work of blockading 
in waters nearer home often resulted in no prizes at all. The 
distribution of the money was slow, and a sailor who had 
helped in the capture might be on another ship in distant 
seas when the allotment was made, and never get his share. 


The United Service Magazine for March contains some very 
interesting “ Echoes of the Great War” in the shape of letters 
by Sir George Hoste, of the Engineers. The first of these 
letters deals with the campaign in Egypt and is addressed by 
Hoste to his mother in 1807. At the end of it he tells us: 
“Last night was the first night I have pulled off my clothes 
for twenty-one days, but, thank God, I never was in better 
health in all my life.” The letter records the incidents con- 
nected with the capture of Colonel McLeod's party at Rosetta. 
It was here, unless we are mistaken, that Keith, the non- 
commissioned officer who later became converted to Moham- 
medanism and one of Mehemet Ali’s chief generals, was made 
prisoner. He was Governor of Medina after the Wahabi War, 


to get a Scotsman in at a crisis to be Governor of one of their 
Holy Places. 





FICTION. 


THE CITY OF HOPE.* 
WE remember years ago reading a notice of a novel dealing 
with life in Cornwall, in which the reviewer expressed regret 
that the author had not given a detailed account of the 
pilebard fishing industry. Such a complaint is not likely to 
be made nowadays. Fiction has enlarged its boundaries in 
every direction, The novel with a purpose is no new thing, 
but a great many subjects are now regarded as legitimate 
themes for dramatic or imaginative treatment which used to 
be regarded as the province of the dealer in unadorned fact. 
Education, economics, industrial conditions, are all fair game 
for the novelist, who has exploited these new fields with such 
industry as virtually to supersede the pamphleteer. Romance 
is not excluded from Miss Fox Smith's story of the great 
North-West ; the fine quality of her verse—familiar to readers 
of the Spectator—is a sufficient guarantee for that. But 
while her poems have been, for the most part, concerned 
with the life of sailormen, the scene of her first novel is 
exclusively laid on land. The book is in essentials a record of 
hard fact rather than a glorification of adventure. It has its 
merits as a story, but it is in the warning and instruction which 
it conveys to younger sons, and, above all, to their parents and 
guardians, that its value really resides. Of late years Canada 
has come to be regarded as the El Dorado of the emigrant. 
The number, not only of individuals, but of families who have 
gone out to British Columbia to make a fresh start is very 
considerable. Enthusiasm has in many cuses been followed 
by disillusionment; and Miss Fox Smith is rendering a 
public service by her unvarnished account of what life on the 


* The Cityof Hope, By C. Fox Smith, London: Sidgwick & Jackson. [€s.] 


“*You’ll hear people talk—haven’t I heard it?—a lot of claptrap 
about the free, open life, and the lack of temptations to leada 
young fellow astray, and the wonderful opportunities there are 
for anyone that isn’t afraid of work. My God! I'd like to see 
some of those folks try it! I'd like to see some of ’em work, as 
English lads fresh from the public schools are doing year after 
year in this country—work at the kind of jobs people are expected 
to go into hysterics about, when Siberian convicts are doing them, 
and not their own kin! . . . You remember that boy that worked 
beside you in the sewer? And what he said about his mother ? 

. Can’t you fancy her? Can't you just hear her telling people 
about her boy in Canada, and how brightly he writes home, and 


: i . : | how he is enjoying roughing it,—* he always loved camping, and 
An easy cruise in the West Indies might ae Seek ae 


being out-of-doors—and, of course, in Canada nobody thinks any 
the worse of you, don’t you know, for working with your hands!” 

. An it’s the boys with grit that suffer ; the rotters don’t stop 
long enough for that. . . . The good plucked ’uns keep it to them- 
selves... break their health and their hearts before they'll 
whimper . . . and write fairy tales home to comfort their mothers. 

. Oh, don’t I know it? Haven’t I seen ‘em coming out, 


| with their skates, and perhaps a gun, and most likely their 


dress-clothes in a grip, because they've heard about all 
the winter jollifications in Canada? . . It’s a fine joke, 
for Johnny Canuck to hold his sides about, laughing; but .. . 
I don’t know ...I never could see the funny side of it, 
myself. I don’t suppose that boy’s mother saw it, either, when 
she got the cablegram from the hospital.’—‘ But lots of fellows 
do well out here, after all,’ Mark said, ‘and I don’t see that hard- 
ships need hurt anybody.’—‘Oh yes, lots make good,’ Crawford 
admitted, ‘and what’s more, if anyone ever deserved success, they 
deserve it! Tell me of any profession, any occupation under the 
sun, that you could pitch a lad into in England, without capital, 
without experience, without training, and expect him to advance 
himself. Yet that’s what people are doing here, all the time. 
Why, man, the nice English boys that come out here aren’t as 
well equipped, in anything but pluck, as the Barnardo gutter- 


: |} snipes that have had a few months in the carpenter's shop... . 
and thus Scotland is able to boast that the Mohammedans had | 


And it’s the ones that don’t succeed—those are what I can't 


| forget! . . . Not so much the ones that die. Life’s not every- 
thing. Plenty of worse things can come to a man than to be 


decently dead.... The lads that get down and out... have 
bad luck . . . get sick, perhaps . .. and can’t pull themselves out 
of the mire again. Believe me, there are depths a man can touch 
in this country, as low as any you can find in the old world.’” 

Hope City, on the arrival of the hero, reminds one not a 
little of Eden in Martin Chuzzlewit, and Mark Russell had 
no Mark Tapley to keep him company. He is bilked by his 


| employer, a déclassé Englishman, who not only fails to carry 
| out his agreement, but dismisses him at the first opportunity. 


| time. 


Under his next master, a Dakotan, Mark has an even worse 
Ray Mundy is an efficient slave-driver, but the situa- 
tion is rendered intolerable for Mark by the attentions of his 
daughter Roxie, a vulgar, odious, and dangerous flirt. He is 


| reduced to working as a common navvy, when he falls in with 





Crawford, and then slowly but steadily the tide turns. The 
misunderstandings which estrange him from the girl of his 
choice are somewhat artificially contrived, but the sentimental 
interest is not the strong point of the book. 





Simple Simon. By A. Neil Lyons. (John Lane. 6s.)— 
First of all let us give high praise to Mr. Peto’s illustrations 
ef Simple Simon: he has left us in no doubt regarding the 
physical attributes of Simon's mother, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Foggerty, and the charming Simon himself; so they are, 
and they could not be otherwise. Now Simon was a young 
man with a passion for asking questions; he asked them of 
himself and of others; he wondered, and pried, and investi- 
gated; he tried experiments, and those who are already 
admirers of Mr. Lyons’s art will be glad to know that chief 
among these experiments was the keeping of a boarding- 
house in Silverside, E., and will demand no further recom- 
mendation of the book. Those who come fresh to his work 
will find in it a peculiar humour, irresistible, cynical, wholly 
irreverent, sometimes—as in his account of a meeting of the 
Silverside Board of Guardians—a little unkind. They will 
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also find a power of satire and a true understanding of what 
are known as the “lower classes.” But Mr. Lyons should not, 
when writing of somewhat primitive scenes and people, be 
over-anxious to explain that he has no desire to be refined. 
“I know I’m impure,” he says. “I own it. I was born 
impure.” ‘Truth to tell, we were tempted now and again to 
believe him, and to remind him to be “ funny without being 
vulgar.” 

Mallory's Tryst. By Mrs. Philip Champion De Crespigny. 
(Mills and Boon. 6s.)—Mrs. De Crespigny’s descriptive 
resources are overwhelming: we made investigations early in 
the book, and discovered that in one fertile tract of sixty- 
seven words, twenty-one were shared between adjectives and 
adverbs; so the temptation to take those passages for granted 
where the scenery is in question is almost irresistible. And, 
since we are busy with this ungracious task of finding fault, 
let us say that much of Mrs. De Crespigny’s writing shows 
signs of carelessness; we will forgive her her irritating habit 
of omitting the verb, but cannot refrain from quoting the 
following sentence: “ Albinia liked to huve the last cry in 
literature in evidence, as other things, and to do her justice 
it was born not only of a wish to be ‘in the movement,’ but of 
a genuine interest in the progress of events.” Much of 
Mallory’s Tryst, however, is delightful reading, for there is a 
sense of humour underlying the whole book, and the meeting 
without introduction, and immediate friendship, of Mallory 
and Gillian almost succeeds in being plausible. Some of the 
characters, moreover, are true and attractive, among them 
Mallory’s vague and inconsequent sister; even the heroine 
might have been lovable, but Mrs. De Crespigny, in a moment, 
it is to be hoped, of idleness, assigned to her eyes of “the 
colour of a dark blue violet in the shade,” which seems to 
remove her altogether from this commonplace world. 

READABLE Novets.—The Garden Without Walls. By 
Coningsby Dawson. (William Heinemann, 6s.)—This is the 
story of a young man who is the son of a runaway marriage 
between a Baronet’s daughter and an impecunious journalist. 
The book is mostly concerned with the hero’s sentimental 
history. My Enemy Jones. By Robert Barr. (Eveleigh 
Nash. 3s. 6d. net.)—As an extravaganza, a name with which 
the author most truthfully labels the book, this story is 
entertaining, but the reader is neither able nor expected to 
believe a word of it. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other “orms, 


The Book of Matriculations and Degrees, 1544-1659. Com- 
piled by Johh Venn and J. A. Venn. (Cambridge University 
Press. 45s. net.)\—This laborious and serviceable volume is 
a catalogue of those who matriculated or were admitted to 
any degree in the University of Cambridge from 1544 to 1659. 
It is based on the College admission lists, the Matriculation 
Register, the ordo senioritatis, the graces and subscriptions 
for degrees, &c. The editors have had a difficult task to trace 
their thousands of names through these various authorities, 
owing to the carelessness with which proper names were spelt 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. “George Ring 
is called Bing in the grace and King in the ordo. Peter 
Dillander appears thus in the matriculation book ; is reduced 
to Dillan at his degree, and sinks to Dill in the ordo. . . . One 
who matriculates as Frick (his praelector rightly calling him 
Prick) takes his B.A. as Parke and his M.A. as Prickes.” 
Such are the troubles of the historian. Who was the John 
Milton, of King’s, who matriculated in 1594 and took his B.A. 
in 1598-9? Can this possibly relate to a hitherto unknown 
episode in the life of the poet’s father ? 





Modern Seismology. By G. W. Walker. (Longmans and 
Co. 5s. net.)—Lord Kelvin’s first criterion of knowledge of 
a phenomenon was the answer to his favourite question, 
“How much of it is there?” He held that no science could 
be on a satisfactory basis until it became quantitative. “ It 
may truly be claimed,” says Mr. Walker, “that during the 
close of the nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth 
century seismologists, among whom the names of Milne, 
Wiechert, and Galitzin stand pre-eminent, have succeeded in 








a. 
dragging the study of earthquakes from the region of 
ignorance and superstition, and in making it a quantitative 
science proceeding on the principles of physical philosophy,” 
Mr. Walker, who directs the seismological observatory at 
Eskdalemuir, gives a good technical account of seismographs 
and shows how their records are obtained and interpreted, it 
is generally agreed that an earthquake is immediately caused 
by a rupture of the rocks within the earth’s crust, but we have 
as yet no very definite knowledge as to the primary cause of 
such a rupture. 





The Reign of Sir Edward Carson. By the Hon. Geo 
Peel. (P.S. King and Son. 2s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Peel's attempt 
to use the weapon of ridicule does not strike us as happ 
either in its conception or in its execution. A great thinker 
said long ago that ridicule was the test of truth, and Mr. Pee} 
has unintentionally shown that the Ulster movement can 
stand this test. The somewhat laboured humour of his first 
six chapters leaves us wondering how any sane politician 
could possibly have studied the speeches and actions of Sir 
Edward Carson so carefully without seeing that they deserve 
to be taken seriously. It is no doubt arguable that Ulster 
may be wrong, but to think that her high and serious deter. 
mination is a fit subject for jesting is to write down one’s 
own condemnation as atrifler. In the remainder of his book 
Mr. Peel presents himself as a serious politician. But after 
this proof of his incapacity to grasp the meaning of to-day’s 
affairs, we have grave hesitation in accepting his argument 
from history. 





In Cheyne Walk and Thereabout. By Reginald Blunt, 
(Mills and Boon. 10s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Blunt knows his Chelsea 
well, and gossips pleasantly about its eminent inhabitants in 
the past. But we shall do him no injustice if we say that the 
gem of his book is the chapter which includes some charae- 
teristic letters of Mrs. Carlyle to her housemaid, Jessie 
Heddlestone. These letters are in Mrs. Carlyle’s best style— 
and if there ever was a more entertaining letter-writer in this 
country, we should be glad to know more about him or her. 
The famous letter about Carlyle’s cat—the “selfish, immoral, 
improper beast” that spoilt the carpets—has been printed 
before, but it can never be read too often. Mr. Blunt tells us 
that Carlyle was a hero to his housemaid, who writes :—“I 
could have lived with him all my days, and it always makes 
me angry when I read, as I sometimes do, that he was ‘ bad- 
tempered’ and ‘gey ill to get on with,’ He was the very 
reverse, in my opinion. I never would have left him when I 
did had I not been going to get married. . . . He always was 
so grateful for these little services.” This is a useful set-off 
to Mrs. Carlyle’s atrabilious “‘shrewings.” 





The Continent of Europe. By Lionel W. Lyde. (Macmillan 
and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—This excellent work is the first volume 
of a series which aims at describing the various continents 
from a double point of view. First, emphasis is placed on 
what seems to be the essential individuality of the particular 
continent—in the present case, the peninsular character and 
influence of Europe. In the second place, considerable atten- 
tion is given to the subdivisions of the various political units, 
such as the Roman provinces of France and the modern Swiss 
cantons, especially when these illustrate principles or pro- 
cesses that are characteristic of the continent. Professor 
Lyde’s book exemplifies the wide scope and human interest of 
modern geography. With its useful maps and illustrations, 
it should be interesting alike to traveller and student. 





Men and Matters. By Wilfrid Ward. (Longmans and Co. 
12s. 6d. net.)—All Mr. Ward’s review articles stand out above 
the average level of ephemeral writing, because he has a very 
distinctive cast of thought and an attractive style of endow- 
ing his purposes with words. The essays now reprinted were 
well worth collecting and will repay perusal. Best of all, 
perhaps, is the graceful sketch of Tennyson in his Freshwater 
days. We may quote a touching story of the way in which 
the beautiful verses called “In the Garden at Swainston” 
came to be written on the day of Sir John Simeon’s funeral :— 

“Tennyson . .. asked Sir John’s eldest boy ... to give him 
an old hat and cloak of his father’s and his pipe. ‘Come for me 
yourself,’ he added, ‘when it is time to start, and do not sends 
servant.’ Young Simeon came when the hour had arrived, and 
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yson smoking his father’s pipe and wearing his father’s 
oat ann stretched at full length under a tree in the garden, 
the tears streaming from his eyes, and the MS. of the poem 
written.” 


New Eprt1ons.—A Treatise on Chemistry. Vol. Il. By 
H. E. Roscoe and C. Schorlemmer. (Macmillan and Co. 
40s. net.)—This fifth edition of the volume dealing with the 
metals in Sir Henry Roscoe’s standard work on chemistry 
has been revised up to July, 1913. Dr. Makower has placed 
in clear light the results of new and important researches in 
the wide field of radioactivity ——The Psalms in Human Life. 
By R. E. Prothero. (John Murray. 2s, 6d. net.)—This 
enlarged fourth edition of Mr. Prothero’s weil-known book 
contains some forty additional instances of the help and 
comfort given by the Psalter to famous men, including 
characters so antipodal as Gladstone and Benvenuto Cellini. 
— Don Quijote. Translated by Robinson Smith. (George 
Routledge and Sons. 7s. 6d. net.)—To this second edition of 
his interesting version Mr. Smith has appended a new Life of 
Qervantes, in which he claims to have established several new 
facts. The most interesting of these is that Don Quixote was 
written at high speed—often two chapters in a week. We do 
aot agree with Mr. Smith in accepting Mr. Rawdon Browne's 
theory of the ass-colts, which reminds us of the river in 
Macedon. But his work deserves commendation as an English 
tribute to one of the greatest books of the modern world. 
letters on War and Neutrality. By T. E. Holland. 
(Longmans and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—Professor Holland's weighty 
letters to the Times are here brought up to date by the in- 
clusion of those dealing with the Second Peace Conference, 
the Declaration of London, and the “unfortunately con- 
ceived” Naval Prize Bill——The Ukraine. By Bedwin 
Sands. (F. Griffiths. 2s. net.}—-A Nationalist problem, 
second only in importance to that of Poland, is presented by 
the Ukraine. English readers know little or nothing about it, 
and we are glad to see that this interesting sketch has gone 
into a second edition. Running Water, by A. E. W. Mason; 
The Professor's Legacy, by Mrs. Sidgwick; The Astonishing 
History of Troy Town, by Sir A. T. Quiller-Conch; Shrews- 
dury, by Stanley Weyman ; The Defendant, by G. K. Chesterton. 
(J. M. Dent and Sons. 1s. net each.) —These well-printed volumes 
form the first instalment of thenew “ Wayfarer’s Library,” which 
is to cover “ the whole of the lighter side of modern literature,” 
and should be as popular as the excellent “ Everyman Series.” 
— The Collected Poetry of Franeis Thompson. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 20s. net.)—This beautifully printed edition of 
Thompson, in one stately volame of 413 pages, will delight 
all who love to be borne along by “the proud full sail of 
his great verse.”——-Legends and Lyrics. By Adelaide Anne 
Procter. (George Bell and Sons. Is. net.)—We are glad to 
eee that Miss Procter’s simple womanly verse still has charms 
for the modern reader. 

















NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


el 


Abbott (Edwin A.), The Fourfold Gospel : Section I. (Camb. Univ. Press) net 12/6 
Abbott (J. F.), The Elementary Principles of General Biology, or 8vo 

i millan) net 6/6 

a (N. a The Foundations of International Polity, 8vo (Heinemann) net 2/6 

(E.), Letters from a Living Dead Man, cr 8vo.........(W. Rider) net 3/6 

Bartram (G.), The Last English, cr 8vo...... ehasinithtinaaial (Sidgwick & Jackson) 6,0 
Bates (E. L.)and Charlesworth (F.), Mechanics for Builders, Part IT., cr8vo 

Longmans) net 3/0 

Bell (A. G.), The Beautiful Rio de Janeiro, 4to ............... (Heinemann) net 42/0 
Bendz (E.), The Inftwence of Pater and Matthew Arnold in the Prose 

Writings of Oscar Wilde, roy 8V0  .............ccesecceceeceeseeees (H. Grevel) net 8/0 

Blount {A.), Intensive Studies in American Literature...(Macmillan) net 5/0 

de Ola, Be. BEA go0d 1 CF BVO ....000...20002 sooresoesesosesnverssoores (Lane) 6/0 

(F.), How to Become an Alpinist, cr 8vo ...(T. W. Laurie) net 60 

1 eT (Hodder & Seaton net 7/6 





Burns (W. J.), The Masked 





Burrage (C.), Nazareth and the inning of Christianity (H. Milford) net 3,6 
Carrington (H.), The Problems of Psychical Research, 8vo (W. Rider) net 7/6 
Clarke (I. C.), Fine Clay, cr 8V0..........-c0:ccss-eecsesseeeeereeseeeeeersee( Hutchinson) 6/0 
Cockburn (H.), The Bt B MoOWel, CF BVO....ccccocccccesesseeees (A. Melrose) 6/0 
Cullum (R.), The Way of the Strong, er 8vo. (Chap & Hall) 60 
Curtil (A.), Lew Aveugles, SVO ..............0--e:cessecassessessesenersessesanens (Nutt) net 4/0 
Edgar (G.), The Pride of the Fancy, cr 8vo .......... 





(Mills & Boon) 6/0 

Farncomb (D.), In the Garden with Him, cr 8vo (R. M 
Falippt (R.), Heart of Monica, Cr 870 .........:0-ccssersesseseersereees (Cassell) 3/6 
(J.), The Science of Happiness, 8V0 ...........c00eeeeseeee (Putnam) net 7/6 
furtwangler (A.) and Urlichs (H. L.), Greek and Roman Sculpture, 8vo 





(Dent) net 7/6 
Fyfe (H. E.), The Real Mexico, cr Sv .......c.cccsseseeseeeseees (Heinemann) net 3/6 
Galloway (G.), The Philosophy of Religion, 8vo ............-«. (T. & T. Clark) 12/0 
Good J.) Practical Modern Metalithography (Garden City Press) net 5/6 
Gould (6. B.-), The Church Revival, 8V0..............c00+seeceeceeeee (Methuen) net 12/6 
Grant (Mrs, C.), The Hero of Brittany: Armand de Chateaubriand, 8vo 
1 (Mills & Boon) net 10/6 
Grisar (H.), Luther, Vol. ITZ., 800 .......c0.cc-csssecsssersessserserseees (K. Paul) net 12/0 
Haskin (F. J.), The Panama Canal, cr 8V0............000000000++ (Heinemann) net 6/0 
Hawley (W. A.), Oriental Rugs, Antique and Modern, 4to......... Lane) net 42/0 
Heape (W.), Preparation for Marriage, CF 8V0 ...........-...eceeseeee (Cassell) net 2/6 


Hemmeon (M. De W.), Burgage Tenure in Mediaeval England, 8vo 
: (H. Milford) net 9/6 
Herbert (F, W. yon), The Shunned Vicar of the Gillifiowers...(A. Melrose) 6/0 








Hill (H.), The Crimson Honeymoon, oF BVO .......66.ccccseeeeeeeee (Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Howard (K.), So the World Wags, er 8vo .....................(Chapman & Hall) 60 
Johnson (M.), Through the South Seas with Jack London, 8vo 

(T. W. Laurie) net 106 


Lelong (E.), The Nun: her Characterand Work, cr 8vo ...... (K. net 5/0 
Lytton (C.) and Warton (J.), Prisons and Prisoners ...... (Heinemann) net 3/6 
Macaulay (M.), The Sentence Absolute, CF 8Y0..........cc0ssseececeeeeees (Nisbet) 6/0 
Macdonagh (M.), The er of the House, Svo ...... evaiied (Methuen) net 10/6 
Marson (C. L.), Village Silhouettes, cr 8vo (Soc. of 8S. Peter & Paul) net 2/6 
Moore (G.), Hail and Farewell! Vale, CF 8V0 .....c.ccccccseceseeeees (Heinemann) 6/0 
Newman (A.), The Peasimist, CF 8V0............cccccccccsssensneeeenererseeeececees (Nutt 


6 
Onions (O.), A Crooked Mile, Cr 8V0...........cccccceseeeeeeeseenesaceecesere ‘iicthuent 6/0 
Openshaw (M.), Sunshine: a Novel, cr 8vo ail ‘ 
Oxenham (J.), Maid of the Mist, cr 8vo ..... al a 
Park (J.), Text-book of Geology, 8V0 .......ccccccceccsecscasesenenene 
Purdon (K, F.), The Folk of Furry Farm, er 8vo... 
Raphael (M. F.), Phoebe Maroon, er8vo ............. 
Reeves (A.), A Lady and her Husband, cr 8vo ..... 
Scharlieb ( oR What it Means to Marry, cr 8vo ... 
Sinker (E.), The Holy Communion, cr 8Vvo ............ 
Stenning (I. M.), Poems, roy 16mo 
Swinnerton (F.), On the Staircase, cr 8vo ............. os t 
Tal . .), A Bishop among his Flock, cr 8v oe / 
Thomas (i. .), Rock Gardening for Amateurs, cr 8vo ......... (c net 6/0 
“Times”’ Textile Number (The), 4t0 ..............0..ccccc0e (“* Times” Office) net 6/0 
Tremlett (Mrs. H.), Curing Christopher, cr 8vo .... 
Vedder (H. C.), The Reformation in Germany, 8vo 
Waineman (P.), A Roman Picture, cr 8vo ............. 
Watson (H. B, M.), Once Upon a Time, er 8vo....... 
Watson (H. H.), Rebecea of the Fells, cr BVO o.oo... occccccccecnnnsecenees (R.T. 
Whitelaw (D.), A Castle in Bohemia, er 8vo 
Worcester (E.), Religion and Life, cr 8vo 
Wrench (8.), Potter and Clay, cr 8vo 



















LIBERTY 
FABRICS 
EXCEL 
IN BEAUTY AND DURABILITY 


Patterns Post Free. Liberty and Co., Ltd., Regent Street, London; and Paris, 


OBESITY ‘ 
DISCOMFORT 


CAN BE AVOIDED by replacing 
your bread and toast with 


KALARI 
BISCUITS 


FOR FOR 
DRESSES FURNISHING 











PALATABLE. NO DRUGS. NO DRASTIC DIET. 
Sample and CALLARD & CO., 
Booklet free from SO Regent St., London, W. 





HORLICK’S 
MALTED MILK. 


MALTED BARLEY, WHEAT AND MILK in Powder Form. 








THE IDEAL FOOD DRINK 
FROM INFANCY TO AGE 
FOR THE | ay WORKER. Supplies the +r amount of nourish- 


ment with mivimum tax on m Is an efficient corrective of 
insomnia taken hot before retiring, 


IN THE HOME, when used os a Table Beverage is more beneficial than Tea, 
Coffee, Chocolate, or Cocoa, 


FOR BUSINESS MEN it is the ideal quick lunch when time is pressing, 
May be kept in the office and is prepared in a moment. 


FOR THE AGED AND INVALIDS. The lightest diet in combination with 
the fullest nutriment—therefore gives best means of sustenance. 


Prepared in a moment with water only. Requires no Cooking, 
Served in Hotels, Restaurants & Cafés, hot or cold. 
Of all Chemists and Stores in sealed glass bottles at 1s. Gd., 26. Gd. and tle 
TRIAL SIZE, free by post on application to 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., SLOUCH, BUCKS. 














R oO YAL Total Funds ha £19,031, 200, 
FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE | LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
COMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 
LIMITED. HEAD §1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 


OFFICES ( 24-28 Lombard Street, LONDON. 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, 
INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED...... £85,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID.....................5 £100,000,000, 
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QGAFE SIX PER CENT. INVESTMENT. 


SIX PER CENT. Cumulative Preference Shares in American Light 
and Power Company operating in progressive mining and industrial 
districts. 

Favourable charters. 

Management and control in the hands of uniformly successful firm 
of wide repute. 


INTEREST COVERED FOUR TIMES OVER. 


A Steady, Sound, and Profitable Investment. 
Full particulars from 
MESSRS, ROBINS & GRISEWLOD, 
83, PALL MALL, 
LONDON, S.W. 


Sole Agents for Messrs. H. D. Walbridge & Co., 
New York and Philadelphia. 





T}\HE CORPORATION OF COVENTRY is prepared to 

receive LOANS of £100 and upwards on security of all the Rates and 
levenues of the City, repayable at any time on six months’ notice on either 
side; or for five or seven years certain, and then subject to six mouths’ notice. 
Interest payable half-yearly. Loans free of expense to investor.—Further 
particulars of HARRY LORD, City Treasurer. 


“FOR SALE AND TO LET. 
WITZERLAND.—TO LET, Furnished Apartments, 6 


rooms, algo Small Cottage (4-2), to anyone prepured to rough it ; and for 
Summer, close by, XVI. Cewt. Chateau (12-2), Modern conveniences; servants 
can be left. Large shady garden, fruit, and wide view Alps. Excellent 
Educational Advantayes.—Particulare, CHAPLAIN, 94 Park Lane, Croydon. | 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
ANCHESTER SCHOOLS FOR MOTHERS. 


Applications are invited for the post of SUPERINTENDENT of the 
Collyhurst and Openshaw Branches of the Manchester Schools for Mothers. 
Salary £120, Experience of the care of infants and of social work essential. 
Nursing or midwifery training desirable. Applications should be sent to 
Miss E. V. ECKHARD, Broome House, Didsbury, Manchester, before March 
15th, from whom application form and particulars may be obtained. 





LEEPs EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
COCKBURN HIGH SCHOOL. 


Applications are invited for the following posts :— 
EXYrERIENCED KINDERGARTEN MISTRESS required after Easter, 
must possess Hisher Froebel Certificate. Commencing salary £110. 
EXPERIENCED GYMNASTIC INSTRUCTRESS required after Easter, In 
addition to Gymnastic work, may be required to give assistance in ordinary 
class work with Junior Forms. Commencing salary £100. 
Forms of application, which must be returned not later than March 18th, 
may be obtained from the undersigned, JAMES GRAHAM, 
Education Offices, Leeds, Secretary for Education. 


Oe#s WALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
TRURO COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


WANTED, at beginning of Summer Term, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS 
with Degree or equivalent in English or History. Mathematics a recom- 
mendation, Training desirable and experience in a good Secondary School 
necessary. Applicants shou'd be good disciplinarians and able to take part in 
organized games. Salary £120, rising by annual increments of £10 to a maxi- 
mum of £160.—Application forms, on receipt of stamped, addressed foolscap 
envelope, may be obtained from the HEAD-MISTRESS, County School for 
Girls, ‘Truro, and should be returned not later than 12th March, 1914, 


_ 25th February, 1914. 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MASTER. 








| Rod 


The Governors of the Lymm Grammar School, in the County of Cheshire, 
invite applications for the HEAD-MASTERSHIP of the School. The gentle- 
man to appointed must be a Graduate of a University in the United 
Kingdom, and mast be married, There is a good house and garden and 
playing fields. The Head-Master must reside in the House. The School is 
a dual school, and adjvins the house. The School has accommodation for 
about 150 scholars. Fixed stipend £150 a year and capitation fee of £2 5s. on 
all scholars (except in the preparatory department), numbering about 125. 
Applicants must send in their applications to the undersigned before 25th 

arch, 1914. Any applicant the Governors desire to see will be communicated 
with, Further printed information will be furnished upon receipt of a stamped, 
addressed foolscap envelope on application in writing to the undersigned, 

Wildersmoor, T. J. RIDGWAY, 

Lymm, Cheshire. Hon. Clerk to the Governors. 
5th March, 1914. 


INDERGARTEN MISTRESS for Private Day and 

Boarding School, Orange Free State, to take charge of Kindergarten 

and instruct two Students in Theory and Practice of Kindergarten Teaching. 
Salary £ Resident. Passage paid. 


USIC MISTRESS for Private Day and Boarding 


School in the Orange Free State, to teach Piano and Violin. Salary 
£20. Resident. Passage paid. For further particulars apply to Messrs. 
GABBITAS, THRING & Co., 36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, London, W. 

"9 hedenhalbediectabes EDUCATION COMMITTER. 
FALMOUTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 





WANTED, for commencement of Summer Term, an ASSISTANT-MASTER 
to take general Form Subjects and Vocal Music. Applicants must have a 
Degree or have ed an Intermediate Arts or Science Exam‘nation, or 
equivalent. G disciplinar:an necessary. Previous experience and training 
desirable. Salary £120, rising by annual increments of £10 to a maximum of 
£1€0.—Application Forms, on receipt of stamped, addressed foolscap envelope, 
may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, Grammar School, Falmouth, and 
should be returned not later than 13th March, 1914, 

8rd March, 1914. 


Sk tgs (male) wanted, after Easter, for CIVIC 

LEAGUE. Salary, £200. Experience in social work necessary.—Write, 
mentioning age, places of education, experience, 
**CIVIS,” Box No. 676, The Spectator, 1 Ww i 
Wc. 


RTICLED CLERK.—Firm of Chartered Accountants 

in London, with good general practice, have VACANCY for YOUTH of 

good character and disposition. Premium 100 guineas; returnable aa salary 

during Articles.—Address “ A. H.,"’ care Davies & Co., Advertising Agents, 
Finch Lane, Cornhill 








and qualifications, to 
ellington Street, Strand, London, 








| Se 
Patel AND COUNTY OF NEWCASTLE-UPON.TYNR 


The Newcastle-upon-Tyne Education Committee invi icati 
post of DIRECTOR of EDUCATION. savite applications for th, 
Candidates must be not less than 30 nor more than 50 sears of 
3lst March, 1914, and should have practical knowledge of the law and ae om 
tration of yen and poco organising ability. adminis. 
Commencing salary £ per annuum, rising by annual i * 
maximum of <y = —— f .™ mereases of £0 toy 
The successful candidate may, if he so desires, participate i 
of the Newcast'e-upon-Tyne Superannuation Fund. oom = Ge benefits 
Canvassing, directly or indirectly, wi!l be considered a disqualification 
Forms of —— can be obtained from, aad must be returned f, 
completed not ater than » a0th March, 1914, to, the SECRETARY Educate’, 
Office, Northumberlan ewcastle-upon-Tyne, endorsed “ Applic 
Director of Education.”’ F site onsen * Avplication~ 
_ 2nd March, 1914. — ‘ ve 
MOStE, VIDEO. BRITISH BOYS’ SCHOOL — 
Wanted, beginning of May, ASSISTANT-MASTER for Junior work 
Good all-round man, disciplinarian. Salary, £250 per annum, non-res ant 
Must agree for two years, with six months’ notice on either side, Ist Clas, 
oe out paid.—Apply, stating qualifications, age, and experience, to ry ri 
OCKRIDGE, M.A., Head-Master, Poole Secondary School, Dorset) ~~" 





WELL-EDUCATED WOMAN Required as Secretary 
for the London After Care Association for Blind, Deaf, and Cri led 
Children, A thorough experience of social and trade conditions, and of ah 
routine, is essential. Salary £200 a year.—Apply to MISS BEASLEY a 
Amherst Road, Ealing, giving age and qualifications, and not more than three 
testimonials as to general fitness for the post. 


((AMBRIDGESHIRE = EDUCATION COMMITTER 
CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLs, 


A MISTRESS is required for teaching FRENCH; dutiesto begin in September 
next. A degree, or its equivalent, is desirable; also traiuing, good secondar. 
school experience, and a knowledge of phonetics. Candidates who have lived 
abroad will be preferred, other things being equal. Salary £130 a year (non. 
resident), or according to experience aud qualifications. ~ 

Forms of application, which can be obtained of the undersigned, must be 
returned on or before the 15th March, 1914, 

AUSTIN KEEN, 


County Hall, 
Education Secretary, 








Cambridge. 
LECTURES, &c. 
(T. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE 
Trincipal—Miss H,. L. POWELL 
(late Henad-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambridge Training College). 

Q) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
cf the National Froebel Union. 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL ond Kindergarten. 

FEES :—STUDENTS, Resident, €0-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident, 24-30 gs. 
ayear. SCHOOL, 24-20 gs.a year. KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 

A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett ‘l'errace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs. a year. 


| eesiinaiea COLLEGE FOR 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 


Principal, Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 
EASTER TERM BEGINS APRIL 30rn. 
FOR RESIDENT AND DAY STUDENTS. 


rEXHE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 

WOMEN TEACHERS.—Recognized by the Board of Education as « 
‘\raining College for Secondary Teachers. Prinsipal: Miss M. H. WOOD, 
M.A. (London), Litt.D. (Dublin); Classical Tripos, Cambridge; Girton College, 
A residential College providing a year's professional traming for secondary 
teachers. The Course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and ior the Teachers’ Diploma of the Londoa 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in schools in Cambridge. Students 
are admitted in January and in September. Fees 75 guineas and 65 guineas.— 
Particulars as to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and Joan 
fund may be obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, Training College; 
Wollaston Road, Cambridge. 


NIVERSITY OF DURHA LN. 
The following SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS tenable at DURHAM 
BY WOMEN will be available in 1/14:—SIX SCHOLARSHIPS of £70 per 
annum; ONE of £40 per annum; THRE=« of £30. The Examination for 
these is in June. 

The ‘“‘WINIFRED FOSTER” SCHOLARSHIP of £30; FOUR EXHIBL- 
TIONS of £20. These are given on the result of the Matriculatios 
Examination, and the next examination Legins April Zlst. 

Women Students must either reside in the Women’s Hostel, or live as 
Home Students with parents or guardians in Durham or within easy access 
by train. 

‘ver sarticulars apply The PRINCIPAL of the WOMEN’S HOSTEL, 
Abbey House, Durham; or ‘Ihe CENSOR of HOME STUDENTS, 46 North 
Bailey, Durham. 

YAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY TRAINING COLLEGE 

FOR SCHOOLMASTERS, 





WOMEN 








Some vacant places remain to be filled for the next Session, which begins 02 
October 15th. 

‘The Course for the ELEMENTARY DEPARTMENT extends over three 
years. Al}l students must become matriculated members of the University, 
and they will be required to read for a degree. They must accordingly be 

ualified by the Regulations of the Board of Education for the Training of 

‘eachers for Elementary Schools, sae A (II.). 

The Course for the SECONDARY DEPARTMENT is for a year consisting 
of three consecutive terms. Candidates for admission must be Graduates of 
this or some other University. 

For further particulars apply tothe VICE-PRINCIPAL of the College, Wark- 
worth House, Cambridge. 

HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognized by the Board of Education, and by the Cambridge 
University Syndicate for Secondary Training. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, 

Students are prepared for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate; the Londo? 
Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geography and other Diplomas; the Arch. 
bishop of Canterbury's Diploma for teaching Theology ; and the Cherwell Hall 
Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form Mistresses. Fees for the three Terms 
from 66 guineas. Scholarships of from £40 to £18 18s. are awarded to Students 
with a degree on entry. | fund. Students may borrow sums not exceed: 
ing £25, to be repaid within three years, Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL. 
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~ voURSE OF THREE LECTURES 
A (Illustrated by Lantern Slides) 
Entitled 
RIOLOGY IN RELATION TO EDUCATION 
will be given by 
MISS HOSKYNS-ABRAHALL, M.A,, 
at 
CROSBY HALL, CHELSEA, 8.W., 
On March 13th, 17th, and 20th, at 5.30 p.m, 





Persona—Tue Mask. Lecture If. Psrcne—Tue Sov, 


o I. 
— Lecture III. Mors Janva Vitz, 





Admission -—Reserved Seats, £1 1s. the Course; Unreserved Seats, 10s. 6d. 
the Course; Teachers, 5s. the Course. All Tickets Transferable. 
For Tickets taken before March 13th apply to HERBERT FLACK, Stationer, 
$15 King’s Road, Chelsea, 8.W. 
ST OhY ‘hee ‘ » 
MHE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
1 WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER, 








20 re of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence, 
— VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES, 





—— 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


OME EDUCATION FOR LITTLE CHILDREN.— 

COUNTESS B: AUCHAMP, CANON WILSON, and Dr. GOSTLING 

of Worcester from personal knowledge warmly recommend Mrs, HOLLOWAY, 

Tannachie, West ive, for the home education of a few children of from 

6 to 10 years with her own son, Reference permitted to the two last named, 
and to the Vicar of West Malvern. 


HE GUARDIANS of a YOUNG GENTLEMAN, aged 

16 years, who is in delicate health, require to place him with a 

FAMILY where he would have some educational advantages and cheerful 

gurroundings in the South of England (Devon or Cornwall).—Address, Box 
No. 675, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





SS — += — =—=—=— ooo 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OUNTHOURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS,—The tone of the School and the 
standard of work are high. Modern Languages, Literature, and Music speciali- 
ties. Very careful attention given to health and to the development of character. 
Senior and Junior Houses. Special advantages for advanced work. Exc llent 
examination results. Good garden and field for games.—References kindly 
itted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, C.M.s., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, Hon, 
, C.M.S., and many others.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus, 


EA AND MOUNTAIN AIR.—THE CALDER GIRLS’ 
SCHOOL, SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND.—Climate sunny, dry, and 
bracing. Senior and Junior Houses, close to the Seashore. Well-equipped 
Classrooms, Laboratory, and Soa Handicrafts, Nature Study, Cookery, 
do., cones, Excellent Kesident Staff, including Mistress for Games and 
French y for French Conversation, Escort from Euston, Crewe, and 
Carlisle, Principals, the Misses WILSON (Newnham College, Training College, 
Camb,, and St, Mary’s, Paddington). 


OME SCHOOL FUR GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. 
Eleven miles from London, Resident Pupils only. Modern Mansion in 

ds of 70 ucres, over 400 ft. above sea level. Health and happiness first 
eonsideration. London educational advantages. Thorough English, Music, 
Art, f , Dressmaking, Cooking, Games, &c, Elder girls can specialize. 
Princ isses Chignell and McLean, B.A., The Grange, Totteridge, Herts. 


IR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 

With thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughtersonly, Entire charge of Chil- 
éren with parentsabroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. from 
oa.—For lllus. Prospectus, apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier. 


GANDFORD, BLUNDELLSANDS, LANCASHIRE. 


Principals: The MISSES MEIN. 
Fully equipped HOUSECRAFT DEPARTMENT. 
Resident Students received, Bracing sea air. 

















OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President— Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals— 
4. ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical 
Training, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
—. Educated Women are traimed as Scientitic Teachers of Physical 
jucation. 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon, Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev, E, Lyttelton, D.D,—Further particulars from the SEURETARY, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
yas BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physio- 
logy and Hyviene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 
T° GIRLS seeking a Healthful and Attractive Calling — 
NSTEY COLLEGE for PHYSICAL TRAINING and HYGIENE, 
CHESTER ROAD, near BIRMINGHAM, offers a full Professional Training 
fm Swedish, Educational, and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing, Swimming, 
» Anatomy, Hygiene, &c. Health Students also received. Special treat- 
went for Curvatures, Anemia, &c. Good Posts obtained after Training. 


al A] ~ > . . 
HPGs4ston HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress — Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Leaving Scholarship, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 

BOARDING HOUSES, 

Prospectuses, &c., from Mr. H. KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, 

ingham, 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education, Premises specially built for a School. 
Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, ‘‘ricket, Swimming, 
he. Summer Term begins Tuesday, May 5th. Next vacancies in Sept., 1914. 
ANEDOWN EK HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
TEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Prinei 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough aeons 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if required, 
Healthy situation, Tennis, hockey, &e, 




















CGtvsce EDUCATION CORPORATION, 


% DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON. 
+ (Telephoue: Victoria 3319.) 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET. 
Head-Mistress, Miss A. Gratrorr Gray. 
and Tuition, £100 a year, 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON.SEA. 


Head-Mistress, Miss S. A. Gnirrson, M.A., Mod. Lang. Tripos, Camb, 
Board and ‘luition, £60 a year. 
A thoroughly efficient Modern Education. Special department for Houses 
wifery aid Domestic Science for Elder Girls. 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A. 
: Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J.8. H. McCase 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 
REEN WAY COURT, HOLLINGBOURNE, KENT— 
Extensive alterations completed. Gentlewomen trained in management 
of Country Homes, Gardening, French a Se Culture, Preserving 
and Bottling, Botany, Dairying, Poultry, and <9 Two Vacancies 
this Term.—Application should be made to Miss EDITH BRADLEY. 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE Cv., Lrp., ST. HELIERS, 
Jersey.—Spieudid buildings, Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, 
Tennis, Sea-Dathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for — 
French; Twelve Kesident Mistresses; ‘Teacher for rin = Training; —~| 
Termsi{or Ministers’ Laughters,—} or Prospectus apply PRINCIPA 
JIGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principalse—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
Private kesidentiail School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Scholarship, available tor three years, on application to Principals, 
Tne SPRING TERM began January 22, 1914, 


LixeHort SCHOOL, HINDHEAD, 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
MAA el.: 7 Grayshott, 


pre ESS HELENA COLLEGE, BALING, W. 
Principal—Miss PARKER, 


Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special atten- 
tion to languages. English, Art, Music, Holidays arranged for if required. 
grounds, Fees, 66 guineas to 75 guineas a year. Officers’ daughters 


66 guineas a year. #s 
SCHOOL. 


LAPHAM HIGH 
Head-Mistress: Miss A. 8. PAUL, M.A. Lond. 
BOARDING HOUSES licensed by the COUNCIL OF THE GIRLS’ PUBLIO 
DAY SCHOOL TRUST for Students and Pupils of the above School. 

Mrs. F. WOODHOUSE, ‘‘S. James,” 6 Elms Road, Clapham Common, 

Miss BRUCE, “* Methven,” Windmill Road, Clapham Common. 

Miss MINOT, “* Westbury,” 1 Nightingale Lane, Clapham Common, 

Mrs. POUNTNEY, “ Arley,” Cavendish Road, Clapham Park, 

All particulars can be obtained from the Heads of the Houses, or from the 
SECRETARY of the School, 63 South Side, Clapham Common. 





























ENTKE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 

Boarding Schoo! for Girls, Beautifully situated in its own grounds of 
lz acres, Entire charge taken of children from abroad. ‘Tennis, Lacrosse, 
Hockey, and Swimming. Irincipals: ‘ihe Misses SALES. 











Ss" FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
___ Term began January 15th and ends April 7th. = 


{IRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


An ORGAN SCHOLARSHIP, presented by some Old Students, of the value 
of £30 per annum, tenable for three years, will be OF FERED for COMPETI- 
TION in June next. 

Forms of entry and further particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Mise M. CLOVER, Coleby, Grange Road, Cambridge. Application should be 
made in time to return the form filled up, with the examination fee of £1, on 
or before MAY 15th, 1914. 











NROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognized by the Board 

of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G, Symonds.—For Prospectuses and information 
concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls, Beautiful, healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool. Head- Mistress, Miss VYNER. Entire charge of 
children whose uts are abroad.—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY 
at the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. by 


T, ANDREW’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, 

LTD.—The COUNCIL OFFER, in July, 1914, THREE ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £60, £40, and £20 respectively, tenable for 
four years, at St. Leouard’s School, by GIRLS whose parents are unable to pa 
the full school fees. Preference will be given to Daughters of bt rofessio 
men or of Officers of H.M. Service.—Particulars on application to the HEAD- 
MISTRESS of the School. 


UTDOOR LIFE—THATCHAM FLOWER FARM, 

NEWBURY.—Gardening for Women. Extensive range of glasshouses, 
vegetables, fruit, flowers, rock ening, and French gardening. Full prac- 
tical, theoretical instruction; Botany by B.Sc. ; —— = Jam-mua ng, 
Fruit-preserving, Marketing, Packing.—For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. — 


























TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED. 

—Universal success. Resident and daily pupils received throt hout the 

year. Prospectus with testimonials post free from Mr. A, C. SCHNELLE, 
119 Bedford Court Mausions, London, W.C, Estab. 1905. 





INDERGARTEN PREPARATURY SCHOOL for 
Backward Children of the Upper Classes. Children of four years and 
upwards received. Speech and Voice Culture speciaily treated. Bracing Sea 
Air, Highest Medizal References,—For trospectus, apply to the Principal, 
Mrs. PRIESTLY, The Mount, Whitby, Yorkshire. = 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


IGGLESWICK SCHOOL.—An Examination will be 
held on Wednesday, June 10th, and following days for FOUR 





SCHOLARSHIPS, value £70, £55, £40, and £30.—For further particulars, 
apply to the BURSAR, Giggleswick School, Settle, Yorks. 
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HELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS.— 
EXAMINATION June 9th, 10th, and llth. At least TEN ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS value £60 to £20 and some HOUSE EXHIBITIONS will be 
offered to Candidates who are not already in the College, whether Senior or 
Junior Department, including JAMES OF HEREFORD SCHOLARSHIP 
value £35 per annum with preference for boys born, educated, or residing in 
HEREFORDSHIRE. Also ARMY SCHOLARSHIPS and OLD CHELTONIAN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, Some Nominations for SONS OF THE CLERGY, value 
&@ = en, are open for next term.—Apply to the BURSAR, The College, 
eltenham. 


‘Py aaasron SCHOOL, NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 
OPENED 1900. 


A Public School on Modern Lines, with a Preparatory Department, 
Twenty Guineas per Term. 
Head-Master, H. LANG JONES, M.A. (Oxon.). 
Full Prospectus on application. 
Next Entrance Examination, April 3rd. 


ONMOUTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION—MARCH 24rn-26rn. 


SEVEN FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £30 a year; also 
some HEADMASTER’S EXHIBITIONS (£15 to £25), offered to sons of 
Clergymen or Officers. 

The full Boarding and Tuition Fees are from £50 to £60. 

PR School offers four Leaving Exhibitions every year of £60 to £30 for 
ree years, 

Apply, HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Monmouth. 
f® AMLINGHAM COLLEGE, SUFFOLK. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL, fncsupennted by Royal Charter. 
Head-Master: F, ° STOCKS. M.A. 

Inclusive Fees, £42 to £51 per annum, 
Modern Laboratories and Workshops. Two Open Science Scholarships at 


during the last year. 
FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS FOR COMPETITION, MAY Isr. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS APRIL 30ru. 
Illustrated Prospectus and full particulars on application to the HEAD- 
MASTER or the SECRETARY. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1914. An Examination will be held 

at the School on June 4th and 5th, 1914, for TEN or ELEVEN OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, about six JUNIOR PLATT of £30, and four or five 
(HOUSE) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to boys under 15 on 
May Ist. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and House Scholar- 
-~ are tenable together.—Applications to be made to Rev, A. H. COOKE, 


JLKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors, Leaving Scholarshi Extensive Play- 
ing Fields—Swimming Bath. Next Term will begin Thursday, 30th April, 1914, 
Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab, 


shea LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION IN MARCH. 
Particulars from the BURSAR. 
Beer eae 8 C H 0 O kL 
(Under the Management of the Society of Friends.) 
For full particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Bootham School, York. 


S* EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
Fine healthy situation. High ground, overlooking City, 
‘Twenty acres of playing fields. Separate Junior School, 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c. 
For prospectus write to Rev. W. F. BURNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master. 


OCKLINGTON SCHOOL, E. YORKS.—Examination 

for SIX FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS (£30) will begin on TUES- 

DAY, JUNE 2nd. Also for EXHIBITIONS, reducing fees (£62) to £50 per 

annum. Preference given to sons of Clergy and Medical Men,—Apply, G, 
H. KEETON, M.A., Head-Master. 


LIFTON COLLEGE.—Classical, Mathematical, Modern 

Language, Natural Science, and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, value from 

£25 to £100 a year. Also a SCHOLARSHIP for ARMY CANDIDATES, 

and a PERCIVAL SCHOLARSHIP for DAY BOYS. EXAMINATION in 
JULY.—Particulars from the SECRETARY, Clifton College, Bristol. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 
ead-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE, 
For Prospectus apply HEAD-MAS'I ER, The School House, Bromsgrove, 


ILEY, LINKFIELD SCHOOL.—For boys of Public 
School age requiring individual attention to their work or health. 
Under no circumstauces is a boy accepted who has been dismissed from his 


former School. 
Head-Master, HAROLD BROWN, B.A. Cantab. 


PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
Army, Medical,and other careers. Classicaland Modern sides; se te 

wer School. Open Scholarships annually in March. Valuable leaving Scholar- 
ships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and Biological Labora- 
tories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected at a cost of over 
£20,000, are nowopen, Next Schols. Exam., March 24th.—Apply, The BURSAR, 


Pet sth 0, SCHOOL.—Scholarships Examination on 
T 


















































the 9th, 10th, and 11th June, 1914. TWO SCi:OLARSHIPS of £100 p.a. 

O of £80 pa. ONE of £40 p.a., and not exceeding SIX FOUNDATION 

SCHOLARSHIPS entitling to exemption from payment of the Tuition Fee, 

will be offered for competition.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 
School House, Tonbridge. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 
above sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 


CADETS, 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 
OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER. — For 


information relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for 
this book, which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with full 
illustrated description of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dart- 
mouth.—(Publication Dept.), GIEVE, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Litd., 
65 South Molton Street, Londoa, W. 

















N ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, Ec. — A 
AVL ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, for Boys 

on June . , will be held on June 30th i 
particulars apply to the SECRETARY. and following days.—Pog 


QUTTON VALENCE | SCHOOL, KENT. Founded 15mg 
hte Maheel Ween ponent redded. "Bitustion splechia ee — 


’rospectus of Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, M.A., Head-Master; or the Gy ekr” 


53 Palace Street, Westminster. 
SCHOOL YORE 








1 Ty ss 


The next COMMON ENTRANCE EXAMINATION for PUBL 
for the Summer Term, 1914, will be held at this School on the Te OLS 
March, FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS of FIFTEEN GUINEAS EACH (redy ~ 
total fees for Board and Tuition to £63 per annum) will be offered on ‘tt 
Examination—one restricted to sons of Clergy and one to the sons of Office: - 
Full particulars and entry forms from the HEAD-MASTER, m, 
An additional Boarding House and 9 acres of ground have just been added, 


ERKS.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL for SONS ot 

GENTLEMEN, conducted by a Cambridge M.A. Situation high and 
open, Grounds and playing field five acres, French and German (pron 
ciation taught by phonetics) a = yg — For prospectus, address 
PRINCIPAL, Marlborough House, Bath Road, Reading. 
| Rael COLLEGE.—For information as regards Scholar. 

ship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Cle: 
Officers application should be made to the Head-Master, the Rev. F, pr 
LUSHINGTON, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar The 
College Close, Dover. ‘ 


‘ROURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, MA, receives 
limited number of pupils over 15 years of age. To prepare for Universiti 

&c. Large modern house, within 200 yards of Sea, Fath pupil | 

bedroom.—Apply, Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


WEN’S SCHOOL, ISLINGTON, 


There will be an election in JUNE, 1914, to SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLAR 
SHIPS awarded on the results of an Examination held on the 2nd May. Can. 
didates must be under 12¢ years on May Ist.—Application forms may be 
obtained at the School, and must be received by the HEAD-MASTER not 
later than Monday, the 23rd March, 

OO LL SE G SE, 


Ri1ilG@HTON 


An EXAMINATION will be held on JUNE 2nd and 3rd to elect to EIGHT 
SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from £70 to £45 a year.—Full particulars on 
application to the HEAD-MASTER. 


Q PETE R’S 
































NHERBORNE SCHOOL—An EXAMINATION for 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to BOYS under 14 on June lst, 
will be held on JULY 14th and following days. 
Further information can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, School 
House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


RADLEY COURT AGRICULTURAL & COLONIAL 
SCHOOL, MITCHELDEAN, near GLOUCESTER. 
Gentlemen’s sons only, 14-20. Public School discipline. Special care BACK. 
WARD or DELICATE BOYS. Riding, Shooting. Engineering course and 
coaching for Army, University, &c.—Apply, SECRETARY. 
, AST BOURNE COLLEGE, 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F.3, 
ILLIAMS, M.A.,, late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Armyand 
Engineering Classes, Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, 
Corps. New buildings, ro and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &c, Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March. 
Head- Master, 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. 

Cc, H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy. The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
under the age of 10}, Junior for boys 104 to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each De 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 

CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 

Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 

the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medica! care,and suitable education for 

boys subject to rr Terms 30s, Weekly. Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr. AL McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 

TAVAL CADETS.—*“The Entry and Training of Naval 

Cadets.’’ Prepared by the Director of Naval Education under authority 
of the Admiralty. 15 Illustrations, Demy 8vo. Blue cloth. 84 Pages. 
Price 84. Postage 24.—J. GRIFFIN and CO., Naval Publishers and Book- 
sellers, 2 The Hard, Portsmouth. 


con FOREIGN. 
(SHATEAU DE BEAUREGARD, NEUCHATEL— 























Rev, G. A. Bienemann, M.A., Oriel Coll., Oxon (late M. Taylors’ and 
Sherborne), Brit. Chaplain, and Mr. W. W. Hunt, M.A.Cantab, 11th Sen, Opt., 
receive PUPILS for Univ., &c.,Examinations, Business and General Education. 
Modern Languages. Good laboratories. 


HAYTEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND.— 

() ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 

M.A. Oxford, Prepares for English Public Schools. French strong subject, 

Bracing climate. Altitude 5,200 feet, (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under the same 
management as the above. 


RS. FARQUHARSON of Invercauld highly Recom- 
4 mends the PENSION of Fri. G. C. WINiER, 5 HABSBURGER- 
STRASSE, MUNICH, situated in the best residential quarter of the town, and 
fitted with every modern comfort. If desired young Ladies will be Chaperoned 
to theatres and concerts. 
YWITZERLAN D.—Chateau Chatelaine, Geneva 
(under English direction).—French spoken and taught. House-craft, 
Cooking, Dressmaking, Laundry, &c.; Training in Horticulture, Music (Con- 
servatoire Professors), Drawing, &c., arranged for. Limited numbers; English 
Home Life, Opera, Tennis, Winter Sport obtainable. Interview London, 

















March 5-14; Escort Geneva, April 2lst, Prospectus and references. Apply, 
the PRINCIPAL. 
J \IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A., PhD, 


BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master of Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations. 
Pupils placed with French families if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


<t2S € ufii. nw Dr a] * AT 
ARIS—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several French ladies 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French spoken. 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house and grounds in hea thiest 
a near the Bois. Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 
lanche, Paris. 

RUSSELS— inthe healthiest quarter—Refined Hducational 
Home for a few gir!s of gentle birth. Languages—Music and Art under 
Professors holding the highest de s. References offered and requested. 
Strictest investigation courted. LADY PRINCIPAL now in London.— 
Address at 13 Grange Road, Ealing, W. 
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SCHOLASTIO AGENCIES, 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
J 74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head- Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
elsh County Schools Association. 
Teachers to 


Mistresses, 2nd V nty & 
7 bas been established for the purpose of enabli 
tor sore WITHOUT UNNECESSARY Cost. All fees have therefore been 
ealculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 
Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m, to 1 p.m, and $ to 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, 11 a.m. A, p-m, and _ 3 p.m. 
rossibl ecial appointments should be arranged. 
When possitio spectnnappos Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


Bors SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 





Parents should consult 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, who will be glad to supply 
(free of charge) prospectuses and reliable information concerning the 
best SCHOOLS, PRIVATE TUTORS, and EDUCATIONAL HOMES 
for Boys and Girls in England and on the Continent, As Educational 
Agents, Messrs. Truman and Knightley are, in a large number of 
cases, personally acquainted with the Principalsand responsible for the 
staffs of the schools recommended by them, and are thusable to supply 
information which parents would find difficult to obtain elsewhere. 





158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 
Q@ocHOOLS IN ENGLAND AND ABROAD 
F 


BOYS AND GIRLS. ; 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE and up-to-date 
knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and 
on the Continent, will be pleased to aid yen in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and fi iculars of RELIABLE 
and highly recommended establishments, ALL of which have been 
PERSONALLY INSPECTED. When writing please state the age of 

upil, the district preferred, and give some idea of the fees to be ri 
} k J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
Telephone 5053 Central. 


E BEST ADVICE RELATIVE to SCHOOLS for 
Boys or Girls, TUTORS, and Educational Homes in England or abroad 


is given free by 
Mesars. SASESTAG, SEES, and CO., 
o! 


36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, London, W., 
who for over 40 years have been in close touch with the leading Educational 
Establishments. 
PARENTS or GUARDIANS desiring accurate information should call or 
send full details. 


i MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES. 








Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
36 SACEVILLE STREET, LONDON, W., 
have a fully-organized Department for SECURING APPOINTMENTS as 
MISTRESSES or MATRONS in Schools, and as GOVERNESSES in Private 
Families. 

They invite applications from qualified ladies who are looking for posts in 
the teaching profession. The agency, which is under distinguished patronage, 
has been established 40 years, 

Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on application. 

NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 

No fee of any kind is due unless an appointment be obtained through the 

agency. 
CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD. — Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutors and 





every information supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE, 
Please state pupils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate 
school fees estred. — UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 


122 Regent Street, W. Established 1858. 


CHOICE of SCHOOLS and Tutors gratis.—Prospectuses 
of English and Continental Schools and of ARMY, CIVIL RVICE, 
and UNIVERSITY TUTORS SENT (FREE OF CHARGE) on receipt of 
yf POWELL, SMITH, AN FAWCETT, SCHOOL AGENTS 
(EST. 1833), 34 Bedford Street, Strand, Tel., 7021 Ger. 
TUDENTS’ CAREERS ASSOCIATION.—President, 
Miss Stephen, Newnham College, Cambridge. Information on every 
branch of work, professional or voluntary, for Girls leaving School or College. 
Advice on training a speciality.—Apply, SECRETARY, Central Bureau for the 
Employment of Women, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 

















CHOOLS RECOMMENDED GRATIS to parents by 
University Men and old Schoolmasters, who only recommend Schools 
wma visited, Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, and 

trons Introduced. Messrs. Poca: (Cantab.), Browse (Oxon.), and 

Hespen, 217 PICCADILLY, W. ‘Telephone: 1567 Reaenr. 


[HE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
There are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 
& thoroughly efficient eleutien ata ake reasonable cost. Prospectuses and 
full iculars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J, PATON, 
M3 Cannon Street, London, E.C, Please mention age of boy, the locality pre- 
ferred, and intended profession if decided upon. 
INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
mt free of charge. The ister states terms, &c., and is illus- 
trated.—MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Triform, Loudon,” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 





SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


210 103.5 ROME TOUR, with Extensions to NAPLES, 
FLORENCE, and VENICE, 





ALGERIAN TOURS, 
RIVIERA TOURS, 


SPANISH TOURS. 
LUCERNE TOURS. 





Dr. HENRY 8. LUNN, Ltd., 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 





7 " ‘ ¥ 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen & Gentlewomen. 
April 16th, Beauty and Art in N, Italy. April 28th, Italian and Swiss 
@nany onesie Austro-Italian Tyrol (Dolomites), June Ist and July 3ist, 
° RUSSIAN TOURS (Volga, Great Cities, motoring through Caucasus 
oe _ Sept. 17th, CENTRAL ASIA, Merv, Bokhara, Samarkand, 
Tashkent.— Miss BISHOP, “ Haslemere,” Wimbledon Park Koad, 8.W. 


(A8ARY ISLANDS (Las Palmas). 
: (Five Days’ Steam from Southampton.) 
Splendid Winter and Spring Climate. HOTEL SANTA CATALINA 








\GYPT, PALESTINE, TURKEY, GREECE, &c 
A Select Conducted Party, March 26th and September 30th. 


First Class throughout. Inclusive and Moderate. 
wee Free Illus. Booklet from CAESAR CHALEEL, Teignmouth. 





HOTELS, HYDROS, &oa 
ROADLANDS NATURE CURE, MEDSTEAD. 
HANTS.—AIR, SUN, WATER, VAPOUR, and SEAWEED BATHS. 

Clay Packs, Massage, Deep Breathing, Remedial Exercises, Rational Physical 
Culture, Sleeping in Air Chalets, Scientifie Non-Flesh Diet, Educative Health 
Methods. Delicate children received for Treatment and Open-Air Education, 


TYPEWRITING, &c. 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
General MS, 10d, 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 
Dramatic Work. Daplicating. 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed, Highest testimoniala 
NORA DICKINSON, 257 Wanstead Park Road, Ilford, Essex. 

















MISCELLANEOUS. 
XTRA POCKET MONEY.—Sell your Valuable 
4 Trinkets, Gold, Jewellery, Watches, Chains, Rings, Bracelets, Silver, 
Antiques, Old Sheffield Plate and Valuables to Frasers, the well-known and 
most reliable firm. Established 1833. Reference, Capital and Counties Bank. 
Strict privacy guaranteed. Fairest valuation assur Utmost cash value or 
offer by return. No transaction too large, none too smail,—FRASERS 
(ipswich), Ltd., Goldsmiths, 43 Princes Street, IPSWICH. 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Mesers. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, It 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est, 100 years, 
OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. New Class for Journalism 
now forming. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, ‘THB 
TRIANGLE SECKETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South olton Street, W. 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS ted thereon by 
he EQUITABLE KEVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Fstablished 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 

120 licensed Inns. Ask for Report, take £1 shares. Five per cent, paid 
regularly eince 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 








RTISTIC PORTABLE BUILDINGS, MOTOR.CAR 
HOUSES, CONSERVATORIES, BUNGALOWS, PAVILIONS, 
GARDEN SUMMER HOUSES, GARDEN FRAMES, &c. 

Send for free illustrated catalogue to BROWNE and LILLY, LTD., 
Manufacturers for Home and Export, Reading, Berks. 


KH PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been specially erected, 
and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering trom Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardeninz, 
Billiards, Lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 
OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the UNION 
PASTE. Guaranteed by E. HOWARTH, F.Z.S. Recommended by 
Dr. H. WOODWARD, F.R.S., and Canon KINTON JACQUES. Supplied to the 











Royal Household. Annihilates Beetles, Harmless to pets. Tims 1/3, 2/3, 4,6,— 
HOWARTH AND FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheilield, 
APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALnanr Memontat), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Parron: H.M. Tur Kixa, 
READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND, 
Deaors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving aa 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed. 
Treasurer: Tur Eart oF Hanrowey. Secretary: Goorrey H. Hamrron. 


1% FANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 


This Institution maintains, clothes, and educates the orphans of persons 
once in prosperity. They are received from all parts of the Empire, and are 
admitted at any age under seven, 
The next election will be held in May. Apply to the Secretary for forms of 
nomination without delay, as the list will be closed on the 26th inst. 
FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED to pay off loans from the Bankers, 
and to meet current expenses. 

Commr. HARRY C, MARTIN, B.N., Sec. and Supt. 
Offices: 63 Ludgate Hill, E.C, 


JMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 
DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, and should 


be sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, Examination Hall, Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury, London, W.C. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organization). 

President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physicai condition of the people by bringing about tho 
adoption of Universal! Military Training for Home Defence. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

LIFE PAYMENTS, 


£ «. ad. 2a. a: 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ... ... 25 0 O| Members ... ... s+ «+s ow 1010 O 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice- Presidents ... 5 0 0} Associates, with Literature 
Members ... . . a 0| and Journal om — 5 0 


The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, cxcept in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 





Gaglish), Beautiful gardens (about 20 acres) facing sea. Golf, tennis, and 
CO, (L ‘as © od sea-bathing in smooth water, THE CANARY ISLANDS 
» (Ltd.), Finsbury Pavement House, E.C, 





72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Offices: 
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PRUDENTIAL 


hief Office: 


———____ 


ASSURANCE GOMPANY, LIMITED, 


HOLBORN BARS, 


Summary of the Report presented at the Sixty-fifth Annual Meeting, held on 5th March, 1914, 





ORDINARY BRANCH.—The number of policies issued during 
tho year was 71,359, assuring the sum of £6,849,224, and produc- 
ing a new annual premium income of £425,717. ‘The premiums 
received during the year were £4,920,518, being an increase of 
£93,525 over the year 1912. In addition, £11,116 was received in 
premiums under the Sickness Insurance Tables. The claims of the 
year amounted to £3,766,625. The number of deaths was 8,699. 
The number of endowment assurances matured was 23,497, the 
premium income of which was £131,017. 

The number of policies in force at the end of the yoar was 


917,091. 

INDUSTRIAL BRANCH.—The premiums received during the 
year were £7,874,450, being an increase of £81,894. The increase 
shown wouid have been much greater but for the fact that, owing 
to our system of accounts, fifty-three weekly collections were 
credited in the report for the year 1912. The claims of the year 
amounted to £3,139,193, including £359,572 bonus additions. 
Tho number of claims and surrenders, including 5,942 endowment 
assurances matured, was 366,104. ‘The number of free policies 
granted during the year to those policy-holders of five years’ 
standing and upwards, who desired to discontinue their pay- 
ments, was 126,768, the number in force being 1,890,406, 
The number of free policies which became claims during the year 
was 45,546. 

The total number of policies in force in this Branch at the end 
of the year was 19,778,135 ; their average duration exceeds twelve 
and three-quarter years. 

The assets of the Company, in both branches, as shown in the 
balance sheet, after deducting £1,'750,000 written off securities, 
are £86,993,003, being an increase of £2,421,071 over those of 1912. 

The six Prudential Approved Societies formed under the 
National Insurance Act, 1911, have done important work during 
the year and the membership continues to increase, Payment of 
sickness and maternity benefits commenced on the 13th January, 
1913, and during the year asum of £1,401,360 was distributed to 
members by the Company’s Agents. It may be noted that in a 


Balance Sheet of the Prudential A , ance C 


LIABILITIES. £ s. d. 
eee ove ove « 1,000,000 0 0 


+++ £45,693,479 19 5 
10,119 12 3 


38,901,678 14 2 





Md 





Shareholders’ capital 
Life assurance fund— 
Ordinary Branch ... 
Sickness insurance fund 
Life assurance fund— 
Industrial Branch... 


84,605, 
1,000, 


58, 
2, 


“ 226,942 
£86,993,002 16 


Investments reserve funds... ee oe ose 
Claims under life policies intimated and in 
course of payment ran pare ove ose 
Annuities due and unpaid ... ene eve eee 
Balance of bonus under life policies reserved for 
distribution eee 








ASSETS. 
. Mortgages on property within the United 
Kingdom ... aa oes on eee one 
Mortgages on property out of the United 
Kingdom ... ‘ian oes ea ote ooo Nil 
Loans on parochial and other public rates ... 18,980,705 11 9 
Loans on Life interests... Es ace es 11,117,287 
Loans on Reversions aes ia om oe 95, 
Loans on Stocks and shares ‘ a 79,385 2 0 
3,282,841 14 8 
Nil 


8,553,062 18 7 


Loans on Company’s policies within their sur- 
render values jae eee see 
Loans on Personal security “es soe one 
Loans to Educational institutions secured on 
income, &c. one eos ene one eee 
Investments :— 
Deposit with the High Court (£24,400 
cent. Consolidated stock) ... eve 


45,882 9 2 
2} per 

+ 17,568 0 0 
.. £27,172,011 1 7 


Carried forward 





0 11- 
4 6 





Government Inter-Departmental Report recent] 
Parliament particular attention is Geen to tho ohumntens . 
payment in cash by a representative of the Society. The Re . 
continues :—“ The fact that a personal visit accompanies the 
ment imposes some restraint on any temptation to claim whe 
improperly. The risk of the benefit falling into wrong hands ; 
reduced toa minimum. . .” - ’ 
In the Ordinary Branch a reversionary bonus at the rate of 
£1 16s. per cent. on the original sums assured has again been added 
to all classes of participating policies issued since the year 1876 
In the Industrial Branch a bonus addition will be made to the 
sums assured on all policies of over five years’ duration which 
become claims either by death or maturity of endowment from 
the 6th of March, 1914, to the 4th of March, 1915, both dates 
inclusive, as follows :— 





Bonus Appirion 
To Sums Assurzp, 


Premiums Pari ror 





5 years and less than 10 years 
0 15 
15 20 
20 25 
25 
30 
35 
4) 
45 
50 
55 ” ” ” 
60 and upwards oe 
The rate of bonus declared for last year has thus been main. 
tained, and an increased bonus of £5 per cent. will be distributed 
in the case of policies on which premiums have keon paid for 35 
and less than 40 years, 45 and less than 50 years, and 55 and less 
than 60 years. 


“£5 per cent, 
apie 
£15 


” ” 





Ltd., being the Summary of Both Branches, on the 31st Dec., 1913 


ASSETS—continued. 
Brought forward 
Investments (continued) :— 
British Government securities... eee eee 
Bank of England stock ... one ae one 
Municipal and county securities, United 
Kingdom sa sh ove poe -- 1,674,438 6 3 
Indian and Colonial Government securities... 4,709,807 17 7 
Colonial provincial securities ve «+ 1,236,745 15 11 
Indian and Colonial municipal securities ... 3,415,166 0 4 
Foreign Government securities s+ ave 4,823,467 16 
Foreign provincial securities ... +e one 691,843 12 
Foreign municipal securities ... -» ee 8,507,309 3 
Railway and other debentures and debenture 
stocks and gold and sterling bonds—Hom 
and Foreign ... ove eee see ove 
Railway and other preference and guaranteed 
stocks and shares _ oon see ose 
Railway and other ordinary stocks and shares 
Rent charges ee eee ove eee ove 
Freehold ground rents and Scotch feu duties 
Leasehold ground rents... 
House property ... eee 
Life interests eee eee 
Reversions... eee ose 
Agents’ balances... eco 
Outstanding premiums . ° 
Outstanding interest and rents ... eve eee 
Interest, dividends and rents accrued but not 
payable... ove ove eee 
Bills receivable eee eee 
Cash—On deposit ... ose ove ove 
In hand and on current accounts eee 


£ s 4 
ee 27,172,011 1 7 


1,745,934 4 3 
143,117 2 10 


19,748,404 11 


3,198,909 13 
2,801,315 16 
455,793 18 
4,777,685 1 
8,696 19 


a 
se 
we 
eo 4 OBO eK eomOoE- oO 


626 14 

1,611,216 19 

6,040 7 
597,179 


528,165 

eee eee ese Ni 

ove 20,000 0 
469,444 14 


£36,993,002 16 6 





The values of the Stock Exchange securities are determined, under the regulations of the Company, by the Directors. These 
values have been compared with the middle market prices on 31st December, 1913, due allowance being made for accrued interest, and 
the difference is more than provided for by the investments reserve funds. 

We certify that in our belief the Assets set forth in the Balance Sheet are in the aggregate fully of the value stated therein less 
the investments reserve funds taken into account. No part of any fund has been applied directly or indirectly for any purpose other 


than the class of business to which it is applicable. 
A. C. THOMPSON, General Manager, 


J. BURN, Actuary. J. SMART, 


D. W. STABLE, Joint Secretaries. 


THOS. C. DEWEY, Chairman. 
W. J. LANCASTER, 


J. IRVINE BOSWELL, } Directors. 


We report that with the assistance of the Chartered Accountants as stated below we have examined the foregoing accounts and 





have obtained all the information and explanations that we have required and in our opinion such accounts are correct and the 
foregoing Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Company’s affairs according 
to the best of our information and the explanations given to us and as shown by the books of the Company. No part of any fund has 
been applied directly or indirectly for any purpose other than the class of business to which it is applicable. 
PHILIP SECRETAN and W. H. NICHOLLS, Auditors. 

We have examined the Cash transactions (receipts and payments) affecting the accounts of the Assets and Investments for the 
year ended December 31st, 1913, and we find the same in good order and properly vouched. We have also examined the Deeds and 
Securities, Certificates, &c., representing the Assets and Investments set out in the above account, and we certify that they were m 
possession and safe custody as on December 31st, 1913. 


17th February, 1914, DELOITTE, PLENDER, GRIFFITHS & Co., Chartered Accountcnts. 
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The Ebbing of 
Trade Prosperity 


How it may affect your Income. 


No matter how sound an industrial 
security may seem, you know from ex- 
perience how often and how unexpectedly 
dividends may dwindle. Why not put 
your income once for all outside the 
speculative field ? 


Your income will be much larger than 
at present if you purchase a Canada 
Life Annuity. 


You will have no more anxielies or 
worries—the money will come in quarter 
after quarter as long as you live. It will 
be paid as punctually as a Government 
pension. 


A man of 68 can more than double 
his income by purchasing a Canada Life 
Annuity. Other ages pro rata. 


The Canada Life Assurance Company 
is the oldest colonial Life Office, and one 
of the financially strongest in the world. 


lis Assets are £10,750,000 sterling. 
Post this coupon, which will bring you 





particulars of a much larger and far safer 





income. 
| eee ee 


Please tell me how I can increase my income by investing 
in a Canada Life Annuity. It is understood that this 
application is for information only and does not commit me 
fo any purchase. 


Neme 


Address 


My age is 


To A. D. CHEYNE, Manager, 


Canada Life Assurance Co. 


15 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
& 
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NERVOUS BREAK-DOWN. 
ITS CAUSE AND PREVENTION. 


Are great cities great curses ?P 

That is the interesting question raised by a physician in 
the “ British Medical Journal.” ‘“ We may be quite certain,” 
he says, “ that the health of the individual is always damaged 
by a town life.” 

But he does not condemn the pleasures and excitements of 
town life so much as the weary sameness of the average 
person’s lot in “the vast human hives.” He says:— 

“To live in a big city, to catch the same train, to go to the 
same office, sit on the same stool and do the same work, year 
in and year out, does take the heart out of a worker. It is 
the dull monotony of it that breaks down a man’s nervous 
system and produces melancholia, irritability, and hopeless- 
ness,” 


THE BEST RULE OF HEALTH. 


“Cheerfulness and courage are the two qualities that will 
help us most,” continues the writer. But he, as a physician, 
knows only too well that cheerfulness and courage are them- 
selves largely dependent on physical health, and especially on 
the health of the nervous system. 

It is the nervous system that suffers most under the strain 
of modern life, and perhaps the best rule of health for the 
town-dweller is : Take care of your nervous system, and your 
health will take care of itself. 

But how can a man take care of his nervous system ? 
Useless to say: “ By avoiding worry, strain, and overwork.” 
Let him try to avoid these by all means; but there are times 
when he cannot help worrying, when he must overwork and 
suffer undue strain. Besides, his nervous system may be 
constitutionally weak, as is often the case with people born in 
great cities, and he therefore easily falls a victim to nervous 
disorders. 


HOW TO STRENGTHEN THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. 


At one time the unfortunate nerve-sufferer had to take his 
chance with drugs. Perhaps he was given a little strychnine 
to “buck him up,” and then a little bismuth to “quieten him 
down again.” ‘Too often this would fail to tide him over the 
crisis, and he would end with a severe nervous break-down. 

But to-day the treatment of nervous disorders is essentially 
a matter of nutrition. Instead of temporarily “ bucking up ” the 
patient’s nerves with powerful stimulating drugs, he is given 
a special nutrient, called Sanatogen, which contains the 
principal ingredient of the human nerve-cells, and in such a 
form that these cells actually absorb that ingredient in very 
large quantities and are thus renewed and invigorated in a 
perfectly natural manner. ‘This process of cell-nutrition goes 
on steadily, day by day, until the nervous system has regained 
its normal strength and tone. Simultaneously a like process 
goes on with the other bodily cells, which receive from 
Sanatogen the special proteid on which their growth and well- 
being depend. 

THE FIRST STEP. 


It will be remembered that the Jury of the International 
Medical Congress, held in London last August, selected Sanat- 
ogen from all other tonics and nutrients to receive the highest 
possible award, the Grand Prix. And readers of this article 
must frequently have seen the numerous letters which have 
been published by the proprietors of Sanatogen from distin- 
guished men and women who testify to the value of the 
preparation from personal experience. Those, therefore, who 
realize the wisdom of “taking care of the nervous system” 
should hasten to acquaint themselves with the merits of 
Sanatogen. There is no doubt whatever that the occasional 
use of this preparation will preserve a man’s health under the 
most trying conditions of life, even though he be constitu- 
tionally weak and susceptible to nervous disorders. 

Sanatogen is obtainable of all Chemists, from 1s, 9d. per 
tin, and ‘l'rial Supplies are distributed by the proprietors, A. 
Wulfing and Co., 12 Chenies Street, London, W.C. To obtain 
one it is only necessary to send them a post-card mentioning 


this journal, 
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This List holds good for 7 days only, and all Lots are offered subj 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 


In Wines and Spirits purchased at Public Auction in London and the Country, being Bank 
Stocks, and Wines upon which money has been advanced, and where forced Sales 


necessary; also shipments from Growers in the Wine Districts. 


Any Lot not approved will be exchanged. 
Bankers:—LONDON COUNTY & WESTMINSTER, MINCING LANE, E.C. 
Non-returnable Cases charged at the rate of 6d. per dozen bottles or 2 dozen half-bottles. 


© any Railway Station in the British Isics. 


[March 7, 1914, 


Telephone No. :—3061 AVENUE, 
Telegrams :—“ ZUMOLOGY, FEN, LON DON.” 





annie 


rUupt 
are 


ect to being unsold, 


Carriage paid on any quantity wits Carter, Paterson's Deliveries, and on 3 dozen bottles or 6 dozen half-botties 















Lot 1 










Lot 3 
Lot 4 
Lot 5 










Lot 8 






















Lot 11 


Lot 12 


Lot 14 


Lot 16 


Lot 18 


Lot 19 





Lot 20 






-—— _— 


Dut 












TT. 


In our opinion Our 
Usual Credit Cash Price 
Price per Doz. per Dozen, 


6S denen Hotties POUJEAUX, 1909 Vintage. ; vamp ws BOTTLE. 


Exceptionally good value in French Claret. It has a soft round flavour and is in perfect 
condition. 18/- 


9 dozen bottles G, G, SANDEMAN’S PORT, Bottled 1890. 


Charming Old Wine, 24 years in bottle, with delightful flavour and bouquet. Shipped and 


Bottled by G. G. Sandeman & Co. 60/- 
2 dozen haltbottios DPARKLING RED BURGUNDY. 
Very pleasant, Old Landed Wine. Corks show well. (Half-bottles 16/9 per dozen.) 48/- 


10 dozen hotties FERREIRA’S CHOICE OLD PORT. 
Beantiful Old Wine, which has been lying in Wood at the Bodega of the Successors of the late 
Donna Antonia Ferreira in Oporto, and was shipped by them to this Country. 
(1/- per dozen allowance if Lot is taken.) 60/- 


26 dozen bottice BEAUNE SUPERIOR, 1908. ayeansin sorrue. 


Soft full Wine with nice flavour, suitable for Dinner. 24). 


tonottice §='TOZAR’S 1834 Vintage SHERRY. sormen isso 
Magnificent Old Wine seldom met with nowadays. ‘The aroma and flavour of this Old Bottled 
Sherry is delightful. 
$doren haitbottiese DEINHARD’S NIERSTEIN HOCK. 
A pure Still Hock, with soft delicate flavour and pleasant bouquet. (Half-bottles 13/9 per doz.) 30/- 
SOLD BY ORDER OF THE LIQUIDATORS. 
Zeon WERY OLD LIQUEUR BRANDY. 
Soft, flavoury Old Cognac, with pleasant aroma ; this was reputed to be 1878, and is labelled as 
such, but we are selling it on its merit. 84/- 


tcascecach 2¢haltbottics BARON DOMVILLE 1906 Vintage. 
CUVEE ROYALE, EXTRA SEC, GRAND VIN. 
Pure Champagne of the famous 1906 Vintage, possessing a delicate flavour and nice dry finish. 


(2/6 per case allowance if Lot is taken.) (Half-bottles 64/6 per 24) T72/=- 


7 dozen bottice OLD CHABLIS. anirrso sy soucharD PERE ET FILS. 


Soft, Old White Burgundy, Shipped by this well-known Firm, with pleasant bouquet. 36/- 


2 Gases cach 24haitnorice FLEIDSIECK 1906 Vintage, Tres Sec. 
Excellent value in Vintage Champagne. Full Brand, and in perfect condition. 
(2/6 per case allowance if Lot is taken.) (Half-bottles 73/- per 24) 
10 gozon potion and’ CHATEAU LANGOA BARTON “At? 
Good sound Claret from this well-known Chateau. Labels bear view of the Chateau. 
(Half-bottles 9/9 per dozen.) 24/- 


5 dozen bottles GONZALEZ BYASS’ SHERRY. 


A good Dinner Wine, Medium Pale, with nice Dry after-taste. Bottled from the Wood in 





brilliant condition. Capital value. 30)- 
€ dozen half-bottice POMMARD 1907 Vintage. « vears in sorre 
Charming Old French Burgundy from this favourite District. 18/- 


§ dozen bottles and DEINHARD’S BERNCASTEL. 
Pure Still Moselle from this well-known District, bottled in Messrs. Deinhard’s Cellars, and 
bearing their well-known label. (32/6 per 24 half-bottles) 36/- 
FROM THE SALE OF WINES OF THE LATE MRS. NOBLE, PARK PLACE; 
ENLEY-ON-THAME 


H s. 
bottles CHATEAU LEOVILLE CLARET 1902. 


Delightful Old Bottled Claret, with soft, round flavour and fine bouquet. 


4 vottios SUPERIOR HOCKHEIMER 1897. 


Old Bottled Still Hock with soft round flavour and fine bouquet. Supplied by the “Army and 
Navy” Stores. 


10 dozen bottles COCKBURN’S OLD TAWNY PORT. 





Soft, flavoury Old Wine, Shipped by the well-known Firm of Cockburn, Smithes & Co., Oporto. 
Bottled from the Wood, in perfect condition. Corks sealed “ Cockburn.” 42/- 
3 cases cach oa haiteetties SUPERIOR SPARKLING MOSELLE:- 
Soft, pleasant Wine, with Muscatel flavour, in original cases as Shipped, and in perfect 
condition. (Halt-bottles 37/6 per 24.) 42/- 


‘poesnead” «= TUCKEY’S “SPECIAL” SCOTCH. ,SYAsin'sts, 


56 gallons ‘ ; . F 
Pure Malt Whisky, Distilled from Scotch Barley in the Highlands, and made in a Pot Still. 


A soft, mellow Old Spirit, with delightful aroma, suitable for Connoisseurs. 
(20/- per gallon in jars or casks.) 54/- 








13/6 


43/6 
29/6 


34/6 
16/6 


The Lot for 


45/6 


Per Dozen 


24/6 


Per Case 


66/6 


50/6 


23/6 


6 


Per Dozen 


16/6 
19/6 
12/6 
29/6 


The Lot for 


27/6 
10/6 


28/6 


Per Case 


33/6 
42/- 


co eeuysaid, clare: © ~=CHARLES TUCKEY & CO., LTD.,  * mo is 
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Why should you 
be sure it’s a 
‘Kob-i-noor ’? 

Because there are 

—_—————— 
jmitations of the 
*Koh-i-noor.’ 


FOOTS 


ADJUSTABLE REST-CHAIRS 





The genuine ‘ Koh-i-noor’ outlasts SIX of the 
ordinary kind—and it writes so smoothly that 
once you use a ‘Koh-i-noor’ you never want 
any other pencil. 4d. each, 3/6 per dozen. 
Of all Stationers and Artists’ Colourmen. 




















“THE BURLINGTON ™ (Patented). 


Simply press a button and the back declines, or auto- 
matically rises, to any position desired by the occupant. 




















To-Day 





If your baby is not thrivisg, use the ‘Allenburys’ ) Melense he taiten ane he Same range , 
Foods, they develop firm flesh and bene and promote robust The arms open outwards, affording easy access and exit. 
health and vigour. No digestive disturbance need be feared , The Leg Rest is adjustable to various inclinations, and can 


be used as a footstool. When not in use it slides under 
the seat. 

The Reading Desk and Side Tray are adjustable and 
removable. ‘The only chair combining these conveniences, 
or that is so easily adjusted. 

The Upholstery is exceptionally deep, with spring 
elastic edges. 

Would not one of these chairs add considerably to the 
enjoyment of your relaxation and rest ? 


Catalogue C 42 of Adjustable Chairs, Free. 


171 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


) from the use cf these pure foods. 
GES” Pamphict “Infant Feeding and Management” seat free 








Allen & Hanburys Ltd. 
LOMBARD ST., LONDON. 






























teem that naturally no one can be quite so interested 
as the purchaser in getting lasting comfort and satisfaction ; 
and that the best guarantee of a good fit is one’s own keenness. 
Insist upon it even though it give the shop a little extra trouble. 
Lotus bas overcome all the difficulties with stock, which the shops used 
to have, by placing every size and style at their instant command ; there 

no waiting for the shoes to be made. Men who wanta better stamp 
of shoes than those usually worn and whorappreciate a first-class fit should 
write for catalogue illustrating all Lotus boots and shoes. 





Letters: 
Lotus Shoe Makers, Stafford. 
2Y- 
Telephone: 
No. 6989 London Wall. 
g22r One or more Lotus agents in every town, 








A large assortment of 
Antique Reproductions in 
Oak Furniture now on view. 






Replicas of the old styles, made in Old or New Oak, 
beautifully finished in antique tones. 





Por many Illustrations and Prices see 
“REPLICAS OF OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE” 
just published by Story & Triggs. 

May be had fres on application, 


STORY & TRIGGS, Ltd., 


152-156 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C, 
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A convenient 
extensible _book- 


Case is a necessity in 
every house, wherever there 
are books. And no design 
of shelvingis more convenient, 
more readily extended,or more 
easily erected or taken down when moving than 


Libraco Portable Shelving. 


All surroundings have their influence on the mind. 
Comfort and convenience in the furnishing of the 
study predispose the thoughts to sympathy with 
the theme of the author. Simplicity in design, 
strength of construction and moderate prices are the 
keynotes of the Libraco design. It is constructed 
on the unit principle, and all shelves may be 
adjusted to any height to suit the books on them. 


The quality, design, and finish 
have given the greatest satisfaction 
to purchasers, as is seen from the 
many favourable letters we receive. 
Two Letters from Purchasers. 


“IT am much pleased with the “I got last year from you 
bookcase, which gives me accom- a Bay of Portable Shelving. 
modation for a large number of I am delighted with it 
books at a most reasonable cost, find it just the thing for a 
especially so in view of future small library. Please send 
extension.’ Sundridge Road, another as soon as possible.” 
Croydon, Longford, 


| Write for Booklet 14, post free. 
Libraco Limited 


62 CANNON STREET, LONDON. 





























PLAYER'S 
Navy Mixture 


Out of the sweetest and ripest leaves of the 
tobacco plant “pipe perfect" Player's Navy 
Mixture is made, 


Player’s Navy Mixture is everything that a 
tobacco can be. 


It is cool and even burning, with a bouquet 
as distinct and delicate as that of some rare 
vintage wine. 


Then fill your pipe with this best of Mixtures and 
know all the joy that a perfect tobacco can bring. 


IN THREE STRENGTHS: 


Mild 3°% =Medium 3” % 
White Label 43° 


Perfect’ 


a 
| 


“Laughter that has a lump in its throat” 





WHO IS MICKIE HEFFERNAN? 





Everybody will soon be reading about 
“Mickie Heffernan” 


in 


THE FOLK OF 
FURRY FARM 


By K. F. PURDON. 
With Introduction by Gro. A. Brmaunanay, 


FIRST REVIEW 


THE TIMES (March 5th) says he is “anorneg 
Sizas MARNER WITH A NEW Eppie.” One parts 
with Mickie Heffernan, adds The Times reviewer, 
with a love and respect such as one feels on 
parting with Mr. Pickwick when the last page 
is reached. 





Published this week by 
NISBET & CO., LTD., 22 Berners St., London, W. 





SOTHERAN’S, " WEST- END HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 


43 PICCADILLY, W. 


(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 


BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash, 


Telephone: Mayfair | 3691. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 


OOKS.—Foster’s Chats on Old Miniatures, 10s. 6d., for 
5s. 6d.; Walpole’s Letters, 16 vols., Large yee. £7 10s.; Mosso’s 
Dawn of Mediterranean Civilization, 8s.; Design in Nature, by Dr. Pettigrew, 
$8 vols. (£3 3s. net), a bargain, 18s. 6d.; Skene’s Celtic Scotland, 3 vols, 
283.; Yeats’ Collected Works, 8 vols., £3 3s.; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 
17 vols. illus., £17 17s.; Hartshorne’s Old English Glasses, £2 2s,; Jones's 
Old English Gold Plate, 10s. 6d. ; Wilson’s Tales of the Borders, 3 quarto vols, 
half-calf, gilt, new, 21s. ; : Rackham’s Grimm’s Fairy Tales, Edit. de Lu 
£2 2s.; "Ranke’s History of England, 6 vols., £2 10s.; Dumas’s Celebrated 
Crimes, 3s. 6d.; Rackham’s Peter Pan, portfolio, £10 10s., for £44s. Libraries 
purchased of any magnitude, £5 to £1060. BAKER'S Great Bookshop, Joha 
Bright Street, Street, Birmingham. 





Messrs. 








Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 
CHLORODYNE 


The Reliable 
Family Medicine. 
The Best Remedy known for 


COUGHS, COLDS, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 
In DIARRHG@A and other complaints of the 
bowels it acts like a charm, and its soothing and 
restoring effects are equally marked in GOUT, 
NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE and RHEUMATISM 


The Original and Only Genuine. 


THE CHURCH ARMY’S 
120 LABOUR HOMES, &c., for men and women, and numerous 
other branches of SOCIAL and EVANGELISTIC EFFORT 
in all parts of the United Kingdom stand in need of largely 
increased support. Visitors and enquiries welcomed. 


Cheques crossed ‘‘ Barclay'’s, a/e Church Army,” to Prebendary CARLILE, 
Hon. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, 55 Bryanston St., Marble Arch, Lon lon, Ww. 





Convincing 
Medical Testimony 
with each bottle, 


Of all Chemists, 
1/14, 2/9, 4/6. 


Always ask for and 
see you get 


Collis Browne’s 


Chlorodyne— 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and Communications 
upon matters of business should Not be addressed to the Epiror, but 











to the PuBiisueERr, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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Heinemann s New Books'. 


INTERNATIONAL 
POLITY. By NORMAN ANGELL. 


By the Author of ‘* The Great Illusion.”” D. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
4 clever argument.” —E VENING STANDARD. 





PRISONS & PRISONERS. 


By Lady CONSTANCE LYTTON. 
Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


A great human sacrifice, the martyrdom of ‘* Jene Warton.” 


*A feteing, pape little work.” —DAILY CHRONICLE. 


THE REAL MEXICO. 


By HAMILTON FYFE. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 


* Lively, entertaining, sympathetic . . . eminently readable . . . very 
peasant end emusi ng."—DAILY NEWS. 














VALE! By GEORGE MOORE. Com- 


pleting “‘Hail and Farewell.” Previously 
published, 1, “‘ Ave”; 2, “Salve.” Each Cr. 
8vo, 6s. 


“Amazed by its humours, indiscretions and impudence.’-—EVENING 
STANDA RD. 


By the Authors of ** China Under the Bene ee” 


THE COURT OF 
PEKI N G. (Annals and Memoirs.) 


By EDMUND BACKHOUSE and J. O. P. 
BLAND. Royal 8vo. Illustrated. 16s. net. 
“Of absorbing interest.","—THE TIMES. 


REMINISC ENCES OF 
MY LIFE. sy Henry Houipay. 


Beautifully Illustrated. Royal 8vo. 16s. net. 
The last of an epoch— The painter of ‘‘ Dante’s meeting with 
Beatrice.” ‘‘ Not a dull page in the book.’’—OBSERVER,. 


THE PANAMA CANAL. 


By F. J. HASKIN. Illustrated with photo- 
graphs. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 


6 New Novels 6/= Each 


A LADY AND HER HUSBAND. 


Amber Reeves. 
WHEN GHOST MEETS GHOST. 
2nd Edn. now printing. Wm. De Morgan. 
SMALL SOULS. Louis Couperus 
THE BUSINESS OF A GENTLEMAN. 
H. N. Dickinson. 
KATYA. A Romance of Russia. 


Franz de Jessen. 


(3rd Imp.) 


*, Tconnyson Jesse 

















THE MILKY WAY. 





CON STABLE S New Books 
SAINT AUGUSTIN * LOUIS BERTRAND 


Translated by VINCENT O’SULLIVAN. 7s. 6d. net. 

“M. Bertrand never for a moment loses sight of the human interest of the 
story he tells so gracefully and so devoutly . . . a book of large and 
well-digested learning." "—The ¢ Scotsman, 











THE HOUSE OF CECIL 
Illustrated, 10s. Gd. net. By G. R. DENNIS 


“‘ He deserves much praise for a pleasant and painstaking chronicle, pieced 
together with a care and accuracy uncommon in ks of this nature. oy 
—The Times, 





MAXIMILIAN IN MEXICO | 


Illustrated, 21s. net. By PERCY F. MARTIN, F.R.G.8. 





Twice has the Empire of Mexico been proclaimed, twice have its Emperors 
been put against the walls and shot, and now in our own day the Goverument 
of the Republic has, for the second tin ne, defaulted in its financial obligations, 
Maximilian in Mexico is the story of the ill-fated Hapsburg Prince, brother of 
the present King of Austria, The story of his life and of his reign is suc- 
cinctly dealt with by Mr. Martin, who has unrivalled acquaintance with the 
history of the Central American States. Maximilian was betrayed by 
Napoleon IIl., and was executed by his own subjects. A book which can 
only rank asa ‘stand: ard authority. 


ELIZABETH AND MARY STUART 
Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. By FRANK A. MUMBY 
Author of “ The Girlhood of Queen Elizabeth.” 

“Mr. Mumby has done usa great service. He has found the right way to 
teach history.”’"—The Times. 
_“ Make excellent reading.” —The Observer. 
IN THE OLD PATHS 
Dlustrated, 8s. 6d. net. By ARTHUR GRANT 


“ When we cannot, or will not, go ourselves to visit the homes and haunts of 
our favourite writers, it is an agreeable pastime for a winter evening to pane 
over the record of a more energetic admirer -++ 4 very pleasant book... . 
We are delighted to visit in his company."’—The Spectator. 


FROM THE CRUSADES TO THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION 


Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. By WINIFRED STEPHENS 


“ Her book gives a fascinating picture of the family (the La Trémoille chee ng 
. » She has done it full justice. Her book is both attractive and scholarly, 
and it will be welcomed by students of French history."’—The Nation. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN BRIGHT 


5th Impression. 15s. . net. _ By G, M. TREVELYAN 
THE LIFE OF CHARLES ELIOT 
NORTON — is 
MEMOIRS OF LI HUNG CHANG 


With Frontispiece, 10s. 6d. net. ——e. ~ 
THE HAPSBURG MONARCHY 


7s. 6d. net. By HENRY WICKHAM STEED 

















2 vols., 21s. net. 





- THE LATEST AUTHORITY ON THE GAME _ 


AUCTION DEVELOPMENTS 


By MILTON C. WORK 


Author of “Auction of To-Day.” 6s. net. Important New 

Features. The Nullo Count and Duplicate Auction. 
The Times says :—** Most lucidly explained. . Mr. Milton Work’s e 
sition of the proper meanings of various suit declarations is particularly 
instructive. 








GRANNIE ‘FOR GRANTED 
MRS. GEORGE WEMYSS 


“* There is nothing left for us to say but to advise every one to read this really 
charming book.”’—The Irish Times. 


CUDDY YARBOROUGH’S DAUGHTER 
UNA L. SILBERRAD 


“ With no hesitation I recommend this tale of * Cuddy," ‘’— Punch, 

THE MAKING OF AN ENGLISHMAN 

(2nd Impression) W. L. GEORGE 
ay 

“This isabook toread.... Vastly entertaining.”—The Dai y Mail, 


DUST FROM THE LOOM. EDWARD NOBLE 


“1t isa sparkling tale that charms you as you go along. —The Ubserver, 


GILLESPIE (3rd Impression) J. MACDOUGALL HAY 


“Gillespie is a remarkable book, and deserves to be widely read.... A 
very remarkable achievement.’ *—The Lit verpool Post. 


THE ISLE OF LIFE STEPHEN WHITMAN 


*“ Product of both thought and art .. . contains passages of much power.” 
—The Scotsman, 


Two Very Notable Novels 
JUDGMENT OF THE SWORD MAUD DIVER 
HAGAR (3rd Impression) MARY JOHNSTON 


Please write for Constable's Spring List. 


























THE POSSESSED. 3/6net. Dostoevsky. 


LONDON, W.C. 
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Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. The Princess Louise. 
BRITISH 
FLOWERING PLANTS 


Illustrated by Three Hundred Full-Page COLOURED 
PLATES Reproduced from Drawings by 


MRS. HENRY PERRIN. 
With detailed Descriptive Notes and an Introduction by 


PROFESSOR BOULGER, F.L.S. 
In 4 vols. 4to. Subscription price 


Twelve Guineas, 
The first two vols. will be published on March 28th, after which 
date the price will be raised to £15 15s. Vols.3 and 4 will be 
published at the end of April. 
BERNARD QUARITCH, 
11 GRAFTON STREET, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


An Exhibition of the original drawings made for the 
book will be held at the Dudley Gallery, 169 Piccadilly, 
from the 13th to the 27th March, where copies of the 


book will be on view. 


OOKS WANTED illustrated by Alken, Cruickshank, 

Leech, Phiz, Beardsley, Rowlandson, &e. Any works in monthly parts 
by Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, &c. Any first editions of Meredith, Hardy, 
Stevenson, Browning, Symons, George Moore, Pater, Bernard Shaw, Gissing, 
Borrow, Wilde, Kipling, Tennyson, Keats, Shelley, Hewlett, &.—HECTOR'S 
Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 





OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTER-ETCHERS and 
ENGRAVERS, 5a Pall Mall East, S.W. 


32nd ANNUAL EXHIBITION, Open Daily 19 to 6, 
Admission 1s. W. GORDON MEIN, Secretary. 


LL 


THE RED ROSE PAMPHLETS, 


1. BEFORE AND AFTER. 

2. BUT IF NOT. 

3. THE CASE OF THE AMBLE MINERS, 

4. NOBLESSE OBLIGE AND NATIONAL SERVICE, 
Price 3d. each. 


Fublished by G. STREET & CO., Ltd., 
30 Cornhill, London, E.C. 





Mr. W. G. Howarp Grirren, the well-known publicist, says:. 


“These pamphlets (especially ‘But If Not’ and ‘Before ang 
After’) contain, in my opinion, the boldest, the most original 
and, from various points of view, the ablest analysis of the 
causes of many modern conditions which has been either 
attempted or performed for several years past.” 





ee 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers, 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 
THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, w, 





— = - - ——3 

NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published halj-yearly, from 
January to June, and from July to December, on the third Saturday in January 
and July. Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 











Bookseller or Newsagent or from the Ojice at 1s. Gd. each, By post, 1s. 9d, 








CLERGY MUTUAL 


1829. 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
ONLY Life 





Assurance Society 


The 


to Agents. 





LOW PREMIUMS. — LARGE BONUSES. — ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 


Bonuses already allotted: 


M.A., D.D. 
£4,81 0,459. V. The Eternal Love and Christian Unity. 


Funds: 


£4,676,274. 


2 & 3 The 





Cffice: Sanctuary, 





No Shareholders. 


No Agents. 





DINNEFORD’'S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 


For Acidity 


For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 


Per Dosen. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 7+" Dosen. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will de found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


14/6 8/3 


specially 
CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES which 


ncething either in Dividends to Shareholders or in Commissions 


Westminster, 


No Commissions. 


The “SPECTATOR.” 


Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements. 





now READY—FOR MARCH, 1/= net. 
THE EXPOSITOR 


EDITED BY THE 


Rev. Sir W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D, 
CONTENTS, 


for THE I. Harnack on the Dates of the Acts and 
the Synoptic Gospels. 
spends By the Rev. MAURICE JONES, M.A,,B.D, 


Il, Studies in Christian Eschatology. 
2.—Objections on the Threshold. 
By the Rev, Professor H. R, MACKIN. 
TOSH, D.Phil., D.D. 
Ill. The Identity of the ‘*Ambrosiaster”; 
a Fresh Suggestion. 
By Professor ALEX, SOUTER, D.Litt, 
Aberdeen, 
IV. Notes on the Fourth Gospel. 
By the Rev. Principal A, E, GARVIE, 


By the Rev. W. L. WALKER. 
VI. The Appendix to the Fourth Gospel. 
By the Rev. R. H. STRACHAN, M.A, 
B.A., Cambridge. 
VII. The **Single” Eye. 
By the Rev. Professor B. W. BACON, D.D, 
Yale University. 


s.W. 





Hopper & Srovenrton, Publishers, London, 


*,* Subscriptions 12s. perann. United States and 
Canada, 





of the Stomach, 





SEA AND SUN TOURS 
TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL, 
AND —— a BY auth 
‘ortnightly Transa' 
PACIFIC LINE Mail Kec 
ORTEGA (Tw. Sc.), 8,075 tons, March 19, 
Handbook on Application. 

R.M.8.P. Co., 18 Moorgate Strect,E.c. and 
32 Cockspur Street, &.W., London. 
P.S.N.C., 31-33 James Street, Liverpool 
[ PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS 

Ry Miss Trackerar, 

‘The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER 
VANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, 
reprinted(by permission)from the Cornhill Magazina, 





Z " Ovrsipe Pace (when available) 14 Guryg. 
Superior DINNER WINE, old in | SES eReSs £12 12 - post free on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities 
bottle. On comparison it will be Half-Page TE ‘ 60 at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the 
found very superior to wine Quarter-Page (Half-Column) .. 3 3 0 SECRETARY, Central Office, Denison House, 
usually sold at higher prices, Narrow Column (Third of Page) 4 4 0 Vauxhail Bridge Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom 
The appreciation this wine meets Half Narrow Column .............0. 220 Subscriptions and Donations towards the Funds of 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 Quarter Narrow Column ......... 10 the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
ing mene of ——- . A Column (two-thirds width of BARCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mall East,S.W. 
cures us in London an ) IT comsenseabescuaninsiinewmedician : 8 mame , a ae 
Provinces gives us additional con- pose) ° R. ANDERSON & co., 
fidence in submitting it to those ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. Companies. 14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
8B Doren Fottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage LIRIAS £1616 0 Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bote, | _ ERNE ERRRRRCRD 1414 rices, Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 


Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 


All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED 
LIVERPCOL: 37 North John Street, 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street, 











Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half- 
width), 5s.; and Is. a line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrowcolumn, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of 
page, 16s. an inch. 

Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
15s. an inch. 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
ferms; net. 





ianufacturers, &c., on application. 








Subscriptions only received by GoxpDow 
anp Gotcn, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane 
Perth, West Australia; Prictor AND CoM 
PANY, Dunedin; Simpson anD WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch; H. Barturme anp Company, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R. SpRecKk.ey, Auckland; 
and C. W. Riasy, Adelaide, 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


HISTORY. 
VOL. Il. READY MARCH 10th. 


Macaulay’s History of England. 


Illustrated Edition. xaitea ty o 
FIRTH, M.A. With 900 Illustrations, including 44 in 
Colour, and Photogravure Portrait. In 6 vols. (Published 
Quarterly). Super Royal 8vo. Vols, I, and II, 10s, 6d. 
net each. 
#,* Illustrated Prospectus post frce on application, 
:w.—‘* This illustrated editi f Macaulay's History, which 
erent las taken charge of, is sure of a wide welcome. . - . His great book 
will always be one of t he glories of English literature.” 








MILITARY ART. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Principles of War Histori- 


cally Illustrated. By Major-General E. A. 

ALTHAM, C.B., C.M.G. Vol. L, with an Introduction by 

General Sir HORACE L. SMITH-DORRIEN, G.C.B., D.S.0., 
&c., and a separate Volume of Maps. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

[Military Text-Books, 

®,° An attempt to illustrate the principles set forth in Field 
Service Regulations, Part I., by a study of recent campaigns. 








ART, POETRY, & MUSIC. 


The Pigments and Mediums of 
the Old Masters. With a special chapter on the 
Microphotographic Study of Brushwork. By A. P. LAURIE, 
M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Chemistry to the Royal Academy, 
London. With 34 Plates. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

®,° This book gives striking results of investigations which 
are likely to be of great value in determining the dates of works 
of art, and in detecting forgeries. 


The Flight, and other Poems. 
By GEORGE EDWARD WOODBERRY. Globe &vo. 
5s. 6d. net. 


How to Sing. py win LEMMANN. Trans- 


lated from the German by Ricnuarp Atpricn. New and 
Revised Edition. With Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


ECONOMICS AND POLITICS. 


The Ownership, Tenure, and 
Taxation of Land. Some Facts, Fallacies, and 
Proposals relating thereto. By the Rt. Hon. Sir THOMAS 
P. WHITTAKER, P.C., M.P. 8vo. 12s. net. 


Economic Notes on English Agri- 
cultural Wages. By REGINALD LENNARD, M.A,, 
late Exhibitioner of New College, Oxford. 8vo. 5s. net. 


The American Doctrine of Judicial 
Supremacy. By CHARLES GROVE HAINES, Ph.D., 
Proiessor of Political Science in Whitman College. Crown 8vo. 
8. 6d. net. 





THEOLOGY. 


The Prophets of Israel from the 
Eighth to the Fifth Century. Their Faith and 
their Message. By MOSES BUTTENWIESER, Ph.D., 
Professor of Biblical Exegesis, Hebrew Union College, Cincin- 
nati. Crown Svo. 8s. 6d. net. 


SCIENCE AND EDUCATION. 


India-Rubber Laboratory Prac- 
tice. By W. A. CASPARI, B.Sc., Ph.D., F.LC. Mlustrated. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


The Industrial Training of the 
Boy. By WILLIAM A. McKEEVER, Professor of Child 
geet in the University of Kanzas. Ilustrated. Crown 8vo. 

- net. 





MACMILLAN & CO., LTD. LONDON. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE OF 
GREAT BRITAIN 


By 
ROBERT MOSES, Ph.D., B.A.(Jurisprudence), Oxon. 
Edited by the Faculty of Political Science of Columbia University. 
Royal 8yo. 


Cloth, 103. Paper, 8s. 


P. 8. KING & SON, ORCHARD HOUSE, WESTMINSTER. 


Inland Postage, 4d. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
NEW BOOKS 


A BISHOP AMONG HIS FLOCK 


5s. net; post free, 5s. 4d. 
By Rt. Rev. Ethelbert Talbot, Author of “My 
People of the Plains.” 


RELIGION AND LIFE se. not; postsioo, 50.40 


By Dr. Elwood Worcester. 
The world’s unrest and the problems it presents to Christianity. 


PRAYER, WHat IT IS AND WHAT IT DOES 


2s, net; post free, 2s. 2d. 





By Rev. S. McComb, D.D. 


THE IDOL-BREAKER 6. 201; poct tec, 540 


By CG. Rann Kennedy, Author of “The Servant in 
the House,” &e. 
A startling picture of another phase of our social weakness. 


THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR 


2 vols. Illustrated. 12s. Gd. net; post free, 12s. 11d. 
By J. K. Hosmer, LL.D. 


“Tho best authoritative history of the subject in reasonable 
compass that we have met. The author himself fought on tho 
Northern side, and he traces the complex military operations with 
a sure hand, and his judgments are conspicuously fair. He gives, 
too, an excellent account of the work of the statesmen who 
directed the helm.”—The Spectator. 








FICTION 
THE LIGHT OF WESTERN STARS «.. 


Zane Grey. By the Author of “ Desert Gold.” 


A romance full of colour and action. A tale of the little-known 
land of the Mexican border. 


THE WHITE SAPPHIRE es. 


L. F. Hartman. 


“Essentially a mystery story of keen excitement.”—Tiies, 


BLUEBEARD : a Musical Fantasy 2s. 1... 


Kate Dougias Wiggin. 
A delightful parody of musical criticism on a supposed post- 
humous work of Wagner’s. 


THE FORESTER’S DAUGHTER ... 


Hamlin Garland. 
Mr. Garland is at his best among the Western ranch and 
forest scenes he knows so well. 


THE MASKS OF LOVE cs. ms. cerry 


A girl’s search for adventure in theatrical life told in a vivid, 
thrilling manner. 


OUR MR. WRENN 3s. 6d. Sinclair Lewis 


Tells with rare humour how a man, if not a hero, is made from 
the mild-mannered little clerk, “Our Mr. Wrenn.” 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
MARCH NUMBER 
7 Complete Stories, &c. 60 Illustrations. 


Arnold Bennett’s New Novel, 
“THE PRICE OF LOVE.” 


A Chinese Diplomat on Western Manners 

Wu Ting Fang 
John L. Mathews 
John Burroughs 


Technical Education in Germany 
A Naturalist in the Orchard 
Monopolies, a newly-discovered MS. 

President James Madison 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, London, W 
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MESSRS. CHAPMAN & HALL 


have for some time past made a special feature of introducing first 
novels of merit to the public: and they have much pleasure in 
announcing that this week they are issuing two stories of unusual 
interest and distinction by writers whose names have not hitherto 
appeared on any book. 


THE RECONNAISSANCE, 
By Gordon Gardiner, 
has already been serialised by “The Daily Telegraph ”—a unique 
honour for the work of an unknown author. The story centres 
around an exceedingly clever and unconventional situation ; and the 
same may be claimed for . 


AND AFTERWARDS THE JUDGMENT, 
By Richard Catt. 

Both novels, in their entirely diferent ways, are unusually original, 

and both of them are alive with emotion, and full of real life and 

character, 





"FOUR VERY SUCCESSFUL 6s. NOVELS. 
THE POWER of the DUCHESS 


By EDWARD QUARTER, 
Author of “The Chalet in the Wood.” 


“Full of character, vivacity, and keen observation, and what is 
more to the point, infused with a spirit of humour that bubbles 
over at every turn.”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE COCKNEY AT HOME 
By EDWIN PUGH, 
Author of “ Punch and Judy,” “ Harry the Cockney,” &c. 








“ A seam of rich and unfaltering naturalistic comedy .. . he is 
a master of situation . . . almost a work of genius.”—Daily News. 


SPLENDRUM 
By LINDSAY BASHFORD, 
Author of *‘ Everybody’s Boy,” &c. 
« An excellent fictional study of some contemporary conditions 
. strong characters, convincingly drawn, and the divergencies 


of their points of view furnish the motif of a really fine sociological 
study.”—Sunday Times. 


THERE WAS A DOOR 
By the Author of “ ANNE CARSTAIRS.” 


“ Brilliant ... scintillates with crisp epigrams, and is inter- 
spersed with shrewd and caustic comments . . . sparkling wit... 
a work of true art ... radiates a kind of gay charm which is 
exhilarating.” —Outlook. 











THE ROMANCE OF FRAUD 
By TIGHE HOPKINS, 


Author of “A Voyage into Prison,” “The Man in the Iron 
Mask,” &c., &c. Illus. Demy 8vo. 7s. Gd. net. 


« Altogether a brave, clean, healthy book, full of interest for all 
sorts of readers, from the serious student of history to the rosy 
schoolboy hungry for stories of adventure.”—Daily Chronicle. 


THE GOLDEN AGE OF PRINCE 
HENRY THE NAVIGATOR 
By J. P. OLIVEIRA MARTINS. 


Translated by J. JOHNSTON ABRAHAM (Author of “The 
Surgeon’s Log”) and W.E. REYNOLDS. Illus. Demy 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 


“A wonderful story.”—Globe. 
“ A living picture of the fifteenth century.”—Irish Times. 


THE ODD MAN IN MALTA 
By JOHN WIGNACOURT. 
With many Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


“A most interesting temperamental study. The sincerity and 
naiveté iend it a really persuasive charm . . . a book with a soul. 
. .. Will charm and entertain every reader who comes within its 
mystic influence.”—Daily Telegraph. 


HERB MOLY AND HEARTSEASE 
An Essay. By SINTRAM. 
Crown 4to. 1s. net. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, LTD. 




















Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s List 


MY HAPPY HUNTING GROUNDSs. 
With Notes on Sport and Natural History, 


By ALFRED ERSKINE GATHORNE-HARDY,. 
With Illustrations. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


The book is illustrated by five drawings by G. E. Lodge, and 
also contains reproductions of drawings by Sir Frank Lockw 
Mr. W. A. Toplis, and of sketches from the Braemore Visitors’ 
Book by Sir Edwin Landseer, Sir John Millais, and Genera] 
Crealock. There are also numerous photographs. 


ALONE IN THE WILDERNESS, 
By JOSEPH KNOWLES. 

Illustrated from Drawings on birch-bark madeby the Author ig 
the woods with burnt sticks from his fires, together with Photo. 
graphs taken before and after his experiences. Crown 8vo, 5s. net, 

Extract from American Publisher’s Note: 

Joseph Knowles, the Boston artist, entered the wilderness of Maing 
on August 4, 1913, naked, without firearms, matches, or even a knife, 
and lived for two months as a primitive man, relying wholly on his 
own resources, In this book he tells what he did and how he did it, 


Men &Matters. By WILFRID WARD. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net 


ContTENTs: — Disraeli — Lord Cromer on Disraeli — Geo 
Wyndham — Mr. Chesterton among the Prophets—John Stuart 
Mill — Tennyson at Freshwater — and other Studies, 


Hope 








Alice Ottley, First Headmistress of the 
Worcester High School for Girls, 1883-1919, 
Compiled by MARY E. JAMES. With a Preface by Tua 
Bisnor or Worcester. With Portraits and other Illustra. 
tions. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 





Chemistry and its Borderland. By ALFRED 
W. STEWART, D.Sc., Lecturer on Organic Chemistry in the 
Queen’s University of Belfast. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


In this volume no chemical symbols have been employed, and 
purely elementary questions have not been dealt with at length; so 
that the non-technical reader will find in it an account of some 
recent developments in chemistry couched in language which need 
not present any impediment. 


NEW AND CHEAPER IMPRESSIONS OF 
CANON SHEEHAN’S NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. net each volume, 


THE BLINDNESS OF DR. GRAY. 

LUKE DELMEGE. 

GLENANAAR: A Story of Irish Life. 

LISHEEN ; or, The Test of the Spirits. 

THE QUEEN’S FILLET: A Story of the French Revolution, 
MIRIAM LUCAS. 


New Theological Books. - 


THE NEW LENT BOOK RECOMMENDED BY THE 
BISHOP OF LONDON. 


The Life in Grace. By Rev. WALTER J. CAREY, 
Pusey House, Oxford. 2nd Impression. Cr. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net 


Spiritual Religion. By the Rev. ERNEST DAWSON, 
M.A., Rector of Cairns, Queensland. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


Life’s Power: a Word of Help for the 
Days. By the Rev. JESSE BRET, L.Th. With Frontis 
piece. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Pastor Futurus: A Dramatic Idyll 
By the Rev. JOHN HUNTLEY SKRINE, D.D., Vicar of 
St. Peter-in-the-East, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

“Tf any intelligent foreigner were to ask us to recommend half- 
a-dozen books which would teach him what the Church is doing 
and thinking and feeling to-day, we should certainly include 
Dr. Skrine’s ‘dramatic idyll’ in our list.”—Morning Post. 


Sacrifice or Sacrament: Which is the 
Teaching of the Anglican Communion Office? 
By the Right Rev. E. A. KNOX, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Manchester. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


The Holy Communion: What Mean Ye 
by this Service? By the Rev. EDMUND SINKER, 
M.A., Vicar of Goole. With Frontispiece, “Emmaus,” by 
Eichstaedt. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


God’s Co-operative Society : Suggestions 
on the Strategy of the Church. by the Rev. 
CHARLES L. MARSON, Perpetual Curate of Hambridge, 
Taunton. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

“ We have not space to discuss as it deserves this and many 
other striking contributions to modern thought with which these 
pages are packed. The book is exhilarating.”—Church Times. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C 
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“Will hold more firmly than the 
latest Novel.” — Shefield Independent. 


Noted Murder 
Mysteries 


By PHILIP CURTIN. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net, 


Mr. George R. Sims in “ Mustard and Cress” says:— 


“T recently beguiled a night of insomnia with a book 
that left me oblivious of the fact that the hours were 
wearing on to dawn. The book was ‘Noted Murder 
Mysteries,’ all of which have in them the dramatic and 
romantic elements which alone make murders appetising 
to the intellectual reader.” 


The Russian Empire of 
To-day and Yesterday 


By NEVIN O. WINTER. Illustrated. 10s. Gd. net. 


Wherever one turns in the study of the stirring events in the 
world of to-day he sees prominently before his eyes, in large 
letters, the word RUSSIA. 


Chronicles of Avonlea 


By L. M. MONTGOMERY, Author of “Anne of 
Green Gables,” &c. New Edition. 6s. 


“Makes most agreeable reading.”—Pall Mall Gazctte. 
Ask your Bookseller for these books of absorbing interest. 


LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LTD. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO.’S List 


The New Volume by CANON NEWBOLT. 


THE WORLD. 


By Rev. W.C. E. NEWBOLT, Canon of St. Paul’s. Price 1s. 6d. net. 

The main object of the book is*to emphasize and develop the 
fact that the evil which is around us and about us, as summarized 
by St. John under the title of “The World,” is organized and 
skilfully planned. 

OTHER VOLUMES BY CANON NEWBOLT. 
THE HOLY TRINITY AND DAILY LIFE. 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 


CONFIRMATION & HOW TO PREPARE FOR IT. 
Cloth, ls. 6d. net. 


A New Book by CANON ADDERLEY, 


MAKING UP YOUR MIND. 


Suggestions for Thought and Prayer for those who wish to apply 
their religion to everyday life. 
A for the weckdays in Lent by the Rev. the Hon. JAMES 
ADDERLEY, Hon. Canon of Birmingham. Cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 
ALSO BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
THE CREED AND REAL LIFE. 
With Introduction by the BISHOP OF LINCOLN. 
Price 2s. 6d. net. 


The New Volume by CANON PETER GREEN. 


STUDIES IN THE CROSS. 
By the Rev. PETER GREEN, Canon of Manchester. 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 

OTHER BOOKS BY CANON GREEN. 
STUDIES IN THE DEVOTIONAL LIFE. 


STUDIES IN POPULAR THEOLOGY. 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. net each. 


THE GLORY OF GOING ON. 
By the Right Rev. WILLIAM COLLINS, D.D., Bishop of Gibraltar. 
From the Addresses Given in the Home of the Epiphany, Truro. 
Cloth boards, 1s. 6d. net. 

















WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd., 3 and 4 Paternoster 


— 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS TO-DAY. 
3s. Gd. net. 


THE SECRET OF 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE 


By FREDERIKA MACDONALD 


The Author is qualified, in a unique degree, to throw light on 
the relations between Charlotte Bronté and Professor and 
Madame Heger, of whom the Professor Paul and Madame Beck of 
Villette have been (falsely) accepted as faithful portraits. 
Excepting Charlotte Bronté, Mrs. Macdonald is the only English 
woman of letters who was an inmate of the school and a pupil of 
its ideal Professor. 


MY GARDEN 
IN SPRING 


By E. A. BOWLES, M.A., 


Acting Chairman of the Scientific Committee of the 
Royal Horticultural Society. With a Preface by 
ReGinaLD Farrer. Illustrated with 16 Coloured 
Plates and 24 Half-Tones reproduced from Photo- 
graphs. 


Mr. Bowles tells his readers of the habits and peculiarities that 
characterize the individual plants, and discloses facts that aro 
secrets known only to the few people who study plants as Mr. 
Bowles has studied them, and who love them as children. Instead 
of the commonplace generalities and intemperate rhapsodies that 
go to the praise of massed flowers in many garden books of the 
present day, Mr. Bowles gives his readers definite knowledge 
about the plants he mentions. He makes them feel that they are 
not only learning to know each plant, but also that the plants are 
well worth the knowing, for there never was a city peopled with 
more interesting inhabitants. The author’s garden is a general 
garden; not the garden of a faddist, but one well stocked with 
rare and valuable plants, including an extraordinary number of 
species. 

Binding design by KATHARINE CAMERON, Cloth, Ss, net. 


COMPLETION OF A GREAT 
WORK ON BRITISH BIRDS. 


The’ British 
Bird Book 


Editor: F. B. KIRKMAN, B.A. (Oxon.) 





Contributors: J. L. BONHOTE, M.A., WILLIAM FARREN 
F. C. R. JOURDAIN, M.A. (Oxon.), W. P. PYCRAFT, EDMUND 
SELOUS, E. HARTERT, Ph.D. L. A. COWARD, A. L. 
THOMSON, R. B. LODGE, Miss E. L. TURNER. 


CONTAINS a more complete account of the Habits 
of our Birds than has ever yet been attempted, 
including descriptions of Species, Nests, Eggs, Distribu- 
tion, Migration, Classification, &c. 

200 PLATES in Full Colours from ~ 1 Drawings, by 


G. E. Lodge, A. W. Seaby, H. Gronvold, G. E. Collins, and 
Winifred Austin. 


200 PHOTOGRAPHS by various notable bird-photographers 


“As a comprehensive work of reference and an aid to tho 
study of bird life in this country it easily holds the first place at 
the present time.” —Times, 4th Dec. 1913. 


“Tt is a satisfaction to select from the trash which is written 
and published about birds a work of really sterling value. This 
‘The British Bird Book’ undoubtedly is. It is a book with which 
no serious ornithologist’s library can dispense.” 

—Spectator, 10th Jan. 1914. 


In 12 sections at 10s. 6d. net per section and in 4 volumes, buckram, 
gilt tops, 36s. net per volume. Editio» de luxe (350 copies signed and 
numbered), at 21s. per section net, and in 4 vols., half-morocco, gilt 
tops, at £4 4s. net per vol. 


London: T. C. & E. C. JACK, 67 Long Acre, W.C, 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





Buildings, London, E.C.; and 44 Victoria Street, 8.W. 
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Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 
THE PSALMS IN HUMAN LIFE. 


By ROWLAND E. PROTHERO, M.V.O. A new 
and enlarged edition, containing upwards of 
forty additional instances of the use of the 
Psalms. 2s. 6d. net. 


MOTHER MABEL DIGBY, 


1835-1911. Superior General of the Society of the 
Sacred Heart. By ANNE POLLEN. ith a 
Preface by Cardinal BOURNE. Illustrations. 
12s. net. 


SIR FREDERICK WELD, C.C.M.C., 


1823-1891. By ALICE, LADY LOVAT. A Pioneer 
in New Zealand and Premier of that Country 
during the Maori War; afterwards Governor 
of Western Australia, of Tasmania, and of the 
Straits Settlements. Illustrations. 15s. net. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER. 


By A. C. BENSON, C.V.O. A Commentary upon 
the Aims and Methods of an Assistant-Master 
in a Public School. Just added to Murray’s 
Shilling Library, Is. net. 


A Dickens Pilgrimage. 


of Reprints. 1s. net. 


The Schools and Social Reform. 
The Report of the Unionist Social Reform Committee on 
Public Education. Arranged by 8S. J. G. HOARE, M.P. 
With an Introduction by the Right Hon. F. E. SMITH, 
K.C., M.P. 6d. net. 


What Federalism is Not. 2, rrevericx 


a OLIVER. A Sequel to “The Alternatives to Civil War.” 
Gd. net, 


The Times Series 





LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 





CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. 


MARCH, 1914. Price 2s. 6d. net. 








THE FUTURE OF THE HOME RULE BILL 
By H. B. LEES SMITH, M.P. 
THE EXPANSION OF MARTIAL LAW 
By Sir JOHN MACDONELL 
INTERNATIONAL EXTORTION IN CHINA 
By T. EDMUND HARVEY, M.P. 
AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION AND CREDIT 
By Sir SYDNEY OLIVIER 
THE IRISH PARLIAMENT AND THE MANDATE 
FOR THE UNION By J. G. SWIFT MACNEILL, M.P. 


A MESSAGE FROM NORWAY By HAROLD SPENDER 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND REFORM AND FEDERATION 
WITH OTHER PROTESTANT CHURCHES 
By Rev. J. FROME WILKINSON 
THE LATEST MONUMENT TO CHATHAM 
By HAROLD W. V. TEMPERLEY 
SOME THOUGHTS ON MARRIAGE 
By C. LLOYD TUCKEY, M.D. 
SOME MODERN ASPECTS OF PRAYER 
By Rev. SAMUEL McCOMB, D.D. 
THE ECONOMIC PRESERVATION OF BIRDS 
By S. L. BENSUSAN 
THE FIRST FRUITS OF FEMALE EMANCIPATION 
IN INDIA By SAINT NIHAL SINGH 


THE STORM AT WOLFENRUCK 
By LADY MACDONELL 


THE CHARACTER OF EDINBURGH 


By FRANCIS WATT 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS By Dr. E, J. DILLON 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 





Seeley, Service € Ce 


PENNELL yy. AFGHAN FRONTIER, *:2%= 


A. M. PENNELL, B.Sc, 20 Illus, and 2 Maps, 10s. 64, net 


— **An inspiring record of a great career.” —The Ti 

7 the same type as Ion Keith-Falconer— 
devoted tosports and childlike in the simplicity Fit | 
faith. A fearless man and a good fellow who happened also to bea 


Second Edition at Press, Saint." —Spectater, 


THROUGH JUBALAND TO THE LORIAN SWAMP 
am ae I. N. be te ng F.R.G.S. 44 Illus. and 2 Maps, 1a, net, 

t 
the unknown forests and deserts of British East ‘Africa "ant 
IN FAR NEW GUINEA, =u. xewroy,p.a. (0:00), omen 
anda Map, és, net 


**Tho text is as picturesque as the illustrations, which is Saying 
a@ great deal.”"—Pall Mali Gazetts, 


AMONG THE PRIMITIVE BAKONCO. J. H. WEEKS 


Illus. anda Map. 16s, net, 
**Giving a rare insight into the lives of the people.” 
—Evening Standard, 


THE WAYS OF THE SOUTH SEA SAVAGE. 
R. W. WILLIAMSON, M.Sc, 43 Illus. anda Map, 16s, net, 
**Keenly interesting reading.”—Birmingham Gasetts, 


THE PILGRIMS’ WAY. 4 rittie scrip of Good Counsel tor 


Travellers, By Sir A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. 3s, 6d. net. Thin 
Edition in leather, 5s. net ; buff leather, yapp, 5s, net, 


**The very flower of a cultivated man’s readings.”—Country Life, 


TWO STANDARD RECITERS. Each Volume contains over 700 pages 
Ex, Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. Thin Paper Pocket Edition, 5s. each, 


THE COLDEN RECITER. Recitations and Readings from 


Kipling, Stevenson, Conan Doyle, Thomas Hardy, Austin Dobsoa, 
Pinero, 


ac 
THE GOLDEN HUMOROUS RECITER. 


Recitations 
and Readings from Anstey, Barrie, Crockett, Jerome, Pinero, Owes 
Seaman, G. B. Shaw, &e, 

Both Volumes Edited & with Practical Introduction by Prof. CAIRNS JAMES, 


At all Libraries. IUlius. prospectuses post free from 
38 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd. 
FATHER STANTON. By JOSEPH CLAYTON. Paper, 
1s. net; cloth, 2e. net. A popular, up-to-date Life of Father Stanton, 


written with an intimate personal knowledge, Uniform with the Author's 
Life of Father Dolling, now in its 4th Edition. 


ENGLISH EDUCATION & DR. MONTES- 
SORIL. By the Rev. CECIL GRANT, sometime Scholar of Wadham 
College, Oxford ; Head-Master of St. George’s School, Harpenden, With 
Preface by Dr. SALEEBY. Cloth boards, 26. 6d. net. 

Mr. Grant, himself the pioneer of that return to Nature which mingles both 
sexes and all ages in one boarding-school, drives home his point that Dr. 
Montessori opens out for the world a new era in education. England and 
America are grievously misunderstanding her message (witness the fatal “ run 
wild ” fallacy), and the only remedy is a model school approved and supervised 
by Dr. Montessori herself. 


— | 
THE BANKSIDE BOOK OF COSTUME 
FOR CHILDREN. Written and Illustrated by MELICENT STONE, 
2s. Gd. net, This volume provides a simple handbook to costume and 
contains full and clear directions for making the costumes described, It 
is above all PRACTICAL. 

“ Can be recommended heartily for use by any schools or young people whe 

contemplate adding Shakespeare to their dramatic repertoire.’’—Guardian, 

Prospectus of the Bankside Acting Shakespeare for Schools post free 
on application, 


A WAYFARER’S FAITH. 
HARVEY, M.P. Cloth boards, 1s. 6d. net. 
*« There are times when even the most hardened reviewer is glad to allow 
himself the pleasure of unstinted praise. Such an impulse is strongly roused 
by this exquisite little book, small in size and very small in price, yet of extra 
ordinary worth. It is indeed pure gold, good all through.” 
—Manchester Guardian, 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


LET ME EXPLAIN. by ARCHIBALD WILLIAMS, 
Author of “ How it Works.”’ Cloth, 6s. With over 150 Illustrations by 
H, PENTON. 
*“ A book which the modern boy should revel in.’"’—Athenzum. 


PERSONALITY AND WOMANHOOD. 3y 
R. M. WILLS, formerly of Somerville College, Oxford. With Preface by 
Canon Ranpotres, D.D. Cloth, 6s. net. 

A dis ionate view of the woman's movement from the religious stand- 
point. The lofty moral and Christian tone is unmistakable, and it is kept at 


the same high level throughout. 
“‘ This is the kind of book which is needed.’’—The Times. 

















By T. EDMUND 








A Most Important Work. 3rd Edition. 


MARRIAGE AND THE SEX PROBLEM. 
By Dr. F. W. FOERSTER, Special Lecturer in Ethics and Psychology at 
the University of Zurich. Translated by Merrick Boorn, B.Sc., Ph.D. 
Cloth, Ss. net. 

*“ The most satisfactory book on this question.’’—T.P.’s Weekly. 
Over 40,000 Copies of this work have been sold in Germany. 
WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd., 3 and 4 Paternoster Buildings, 
London, E.C.; and 44 Victoria Street, 8.W. 
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THOMAS NELSON & SONS’ 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE NELSON 
LIBRARIES 


THE PEOPLE OF THE ABYSS 


JACK LONDON. 1s. net. 
RED POTTAGE 
MARY CHOLMONDELEY. Td. net. 
COLLECTION NELSON (FRENCH) 
BIJOU GYP. 1s. net. 
. _LUTETIA CLASSICS (FRENCH) 
THEATRE RACINE. 10d, net. 
COLECCION ESPANOLA (SPANISH) 
MISERICORDIA 
B. PEREZ GALDOS. 1s. net. 


7d. VOLUMES by H. G. WELLS 


The War in the Air 

The Country of the Blind 
The Food of the Gods 

The First Men in the Moon 
The History of Mr. Polly 
The Invisible Man 

Kipps 

Love and Mr. Lewisham 
The Sleeper Awakes 


MEXICO AS I SAW IT 


Mrs, ALEC TWEEDIE, 1s. net. 


Mrs. Tweedie’s brilliant book on Mexico has already taken its 
lace as one of the most authoritative books on that country, 

e authoress wandered through Mexico observing and taking 
notes under circumstances that might have daunted the ordinary 
traveller. She has much to say on the social conditions that 
ebtain among the Mexicans, and gives many vivid pictures of 
the life and sport of the ranches. The book contains an excellent 
peters and analysis of the character of that extraordinary man 
orfirio Diaz. 


THE MARQUIS OF MONTROSE 
By JOHN BUCHAN. With 16 Full-page Illustrations in 
Photogravure and 11 Maps and Plans of Battles. Cloth, 
gilt top. 7s. 6d. net. 

“Mr. Buchan has written a brilliant and sympathetic sketch of 
Montrose, full of information, and distinguished both by its style 
and by its insight.”—-The Times. 

“We commend Mr. Buchan’s book as a thoroughly sound piece 
of historical work, well written.”—The Athenawm. 

IN ACTION 
F. BRITTEN AUSTIN. 2s. net. 

A volume of battle stories which, in many respects, is equal to 
the work of the late Mr. Stephen Crane. 

They are sketches of war under modern conditions, so grimly 
visualised in detail as to produce an impression of a real experience 
bitten in upon the mind of the narrator. 

“Mr. Austin has given us a brilliantly-written book which 
should provide every reader with a terrible vision of what war is.” 

—Pall Mall Gasette. 


FIFTH LARGE EDITION 


TRENT’S LAST CASE 
E. C. BENTLEY. 2s, net. 
“The best detective story of the century.”—Mr. Lewis Hinp in 
The Daily Chronicle. 
“There are few, if any, better detective stories.”—The Times. 
“A most enthralling story.”—Morning Post. 
THE MYSTERY OF THE 
GREEN CAR 


AUGUST WEISSL. 2s. net. 


This is a brilliant and highly sensational detective story, the 
scene of which is laid in Vienna and Venice. 

“A sensational detective story.”—The Sphere. 

“The plot is clever and ingenious, and the interest is kept up to 
the end, while the methods of the Austrian police detectives add 
to the interest. It is altogether a capital example of the detective 
story.”—The Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 


























LIST 


BOOKS IN GENERAL LITERATURE 
Cloth, 2s. net Each Volume. 


THE BOOK OF DIET 
By CHALMERS WATSON, M_D., F.R.C.P.E, 

“The Book of Diet” is a practical guide for the ordinary man 
as to the forms of diet best suited for various temperaments and 
occupations and valuable as a preventative and cure for various 
diseases. 

It is the work of a well-known doctor who is a specialist on the 
subject. 

It is not an ordinary medical book, for it is written in popular 
language and is full of practical illustrations. 

“The whole book is written in an attractive and popular 
manner, and is likely to commend itself especially to nurses, 
who often have difficulty in arranging suitable and varied diets 
for chronic patients, when the doctor, as frequently happens, says, 
‘Oh, leave it to nurse.’ ”—The Nursing Mirror. 


OUR ENGLISH LAND MUDDLE 
An Australian View. By FRANK FOX 
The book is in no sense a work of party politics, and is not 
calculated to please party politicians of any colour; but it is a 
clear-sighted review by an impartial and expert spectator. It will 
be welcomed by all serious students of English land problems. 
“*Our English Land Muddle’ should command attention from 
those who desire to get at the economic facts of the situation.” 
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